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PREFACE 

It is boliovotl lliat llic Graded Literature headers 'will ecvmmeTid 
thoinsfdves to ihonghtfui icacliers by liudr careful grading, Ihcir sound 
metliods, and the vaiiety and literary character of their subject matter. 

They have been made not only in recognition of the growing discon- 
tent with I lie selections in the older readers, but also with an appreciation 
of the value of the (*ducational features which many of those readers con- 
tained. Their chief points of divergence from oilier new books, therefore, 
are their choii'c of subject rnatliu* and tlnur conser\atism in method. 

A great coiisidc'ratioii genm-ning the choic'o of all the sidect ions has 
been that tliey shall interest childnui. The diflicultyof learning to read 
is miniinized when the interest is aroused. 

School readers, W’hich siipjOy almost the only reading of many chil- 
dren, should stimulate a tasto for good literature and awaken interest 
in a wide range of subject s. 

In the Graded Literature Headers good literature has boon presented 
as early as ])ossible, imd the classic tales and faldi‘s, to which constant 
allusion is made in literature and daily life, are largely used. 

Nature study has received due attention. The lessons about scien- 
tific subjects, though necessarily simple at first, preserve always a strict 
accuracy. 

The careful drawings of jdaiits and animals, .jid the illustrations in 
color — many of them photographs from nature — wib be attractive to the 
pupil and helpful in connection wdtli nature study. 

No exjKUiso has been spared to maintain a high standard in the lUus* 
trations, and excellent engravings of masterpieces are given throughout 
the series with a view to quickening apjireciation of the best in art. 

These books have been iireparcd with the hearty sympathy and very 
practical assistance of many distinguished educators in different parts 
of the country, including some of the most bucccssful teachers of reading 
in primary, intermediate, and advanced grades. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It has been possible in the Second Header to give more 
selections of a purely literary cliaracter than in tlie First. 
Among less familiar stories it has been thoiiglit wise to 
include a number of the old-time favorites, which are peren- 
nially fresli and charming to children. 

Some of tlie stories are ratlier longer tlian those usually 
given for this grade. Tliese liave been found more interest- 
ing to pupils than tlie usual short and fragmentary selec- 
tions. Any inconvenience which might arise from their 
length is removed by their careful division into sections. 

The lists at the head of the lessons iiiclude all ]iew words, 
except simple derivatives formed by tlie addition of one or 
two letters to the primitives. Pupils are taught the forma- 
tion of those by simple exercises early in the book. 

Some lessons may a2>pear a little difficult owing to the 
number of words at the head of the selections. It has been 
thought better, however, to include ev(‘ry one of the new 
words. The teacher will exercise her own discretion as to 
assigning them for study. In actual use the book will be 
found no higher in grade than other books which omit word 
lists entirely or give only a few of the more difiicult words 
at the head of each lesson. 

The frequent language and phonetic exercises are varied 
and suggestive, and are devised so that the teacher can ex- 
pand or contract them at will. AVords which do not occur 
in the text of the reading lessons proper, are occasionally 
used in the phonetic exercises to give i>ractice in combining 
familiar sounds. 

The last jiages are given to a list of words used in this book 
which were not in the First Header. This will be valuable 
for review and for drill in pronunciation and siielling ; it 
will also prepare the iniinl for the use of a dictionary. 
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SECOND READER 


done vvfult might show/d 

cou§'di farm'cr l»ot'ter 

The Larks and the Farmer 

1- A lark once liad licr lu^st in a wheat 
field. Every day she ficw oti‘ to find food for 
her young ones. 

2. One day when she was away the farmer 
came into the field. 

3. This wheat is ripe/' he said. “ I will 
get my friends to help me cut it.” 

4 . /Whcn the lark came home, her young 
ones chirped, ‘‘0 mother, we must fly away 
at once. The farmer has gone for his friends. 
They are to helj) him cut his wheat.” 

5 . “ Oh,” said their mother, then we /can 
stay here a little longer.” 

6. After a time the farmer came again. 

“My friends have not come,” he said. “It 

will bo better not to wait for them. I will 
go to my cousins and get them tp help me.” 



7 . That night, the little larks said, ‘^0 
mother, the farmer has gone to get his 
cousins to help him. Must we go now?’’ 

8 . ^‘Oh, no,” said the mother. ''We can 
still |tay a httle longer.” 

i C- In a day or two the farmer came back. 

" My cousins have not come,” he said. 
“This work should be done at once. I see I 
l^ght as well do it myself. In the morning 
I will come and cut this wheat.” 

10. That night the young larks said, “0 
moth^, the farmer says he will cut the wheat 

, himself. Should we not go?” 

11. “Yes, my children,” said the mother lark. 
“ N ow we must fly away at once. The wheat is 

'/'Sure to be cut. -The farmer is to do it himself.’^ 



kept box kit'ten red^der 

press^ sqiieok wood 


“nie Good Soldier 


soldier was made of wood. He 
had/a ^at and a black hat. 

a. "He stood still and held up his 
He never took his eyes away from Praak t 


toy kitten. 

8. Tbe kitten sat on a little box. 
any one pressed the box, there was a squed^ 
4 You might think it was the kitten th|^ 
squeaked. Maybe the little soldier could tell 
if it was the kitten, but he did not. 
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5. Frank 1aad set tke soldier to -watcli the 
kitten. ' As long as the soldier held up his 
gun and kept his eyes on her, she did not try 
to run away. 

, ®. But if he had put down his gun, who 
knows what she Avould have done ? 

7 . “ What a good little soldier ! ” said 
Prank. “I can run out and play now, for 
he will watch my kitten.” 

8 . “Yes,” said Frank’s mother; “he will 
watch better than a little boy I know. The 
little . boy was to watch the baby. But he 
Went ofi‘ to play with his ball, and let the 
baby burn its hand.” 

9. The little soldier still stood there, and 
did not say a word. He kept on looking atf! 
the kitten. His coat looked as red aa-ever, 
but Prank’s face was redder. . Frank was 
thinking of the baby’s hand. 


sing 

sang 

sung 

song 

ring 

rang 

rung 

long 

king 

hang 

hung 

gong 
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In the barn she used to frolic. 

fow crow pearl frolic spi«d 

ia go' fro teeth mousle bit 

Little Kitty 

1. Once there was a little kitty, 

'^^hite as the snow; 

In the barn she used to frolic, 

Long time ago. 

2. In the barn a little mousie 

Ran to and fro; 

For she heard the,.kitty comii^, 

*/■ 

Long time ago. 
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3. Two l)laek eyes had little kitty, 

' Black as a crow; 

And they spied the little inonsie, 
Long time ago. 

‘4. Nino pearl teeth liad little kitty, 
All ill a row ; 

And they hit the little mousie. 
Long time ago. 

s. When the teeth hit little monsie. 
Little mouse cried, Oh ! ” 

But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 


cry cried spy spied 


Copy and memorize : 


jOcy h 

drui dcr it. <ahA/\^ cLoa^ ; 

JUMl cm/d 'IUXIl (^/i}iX6, 

BA<iZ i6 -tiu/ 'VjitxJtJit UtUA^ 
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peo'ple stair? crflinfi late door 

ear'ly meet al'way? lul/ few 

A Bird’s Story 


I 

1. Would you like to hear me tell a story? 
I will tell you where I liv^e, what I. do, and 
what I see. 

8 . My little round house is up in a tree. It 
has no doors, no upstairs, and no downstairs. 

3. “Oh, oh ! ” I hear you say. “We tiiink 
your house must be all upstairs, for it' is a 
lopg way up in the tr^e,.’; 

4. .But you see I do not go up jiny steits 

to get to my house, I fly into it wh^ 1 
have been out. ; 


y.' 


5. I always go home early, 
sit up late at night. That is 
not good for me any' more than 
it, is good for boys ,and girls. 


II 


6 . I go out very early in 
the mori^g to look '.fer 


never 



'to'"’ eat,';, 
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That is the best time to find worms, which I 
like very much. 

7. Noav and then I find a 
few crumbs wliich some kind 
little boy or girl has put out 

A lobia oatohiBg a worn foi' Uie. 

8. As I fly about, I see all kinds of things 
and people. 

9. I sec horses, coavs, sheep, dogs, and 
rabbits in the fields. I see ])eo])le going to 
work, and children going to school. 

10 . You like to go out for a Avalk, but I go 
out for a fly. How queer 
it would be if you were 
to fly home from school! 

11 . I should not like 
to meet you up in the 
air. But I know I shall 
not, for you have no 

Wings. People going to work 

‘ 13, I can fly oyer the houses, over the 

trees, and over the hills and far away. 

13. I cannot stay to tell you any more now. 
I must fly home to my nest. 
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ant wi§e dan 9 e ex poet tllroM^7^ 

full/ la'zy /cnoc'kal grass'lio]) per both 

til cm solve'!?'' 

The Ant and the Grasshopper 
I 


1 . An ant and a grasshopper both lived in 
a field. Ill summer the ant woj-ked to lay 
up food for winter. The grasslio})per played 
all day long. 

3. ‘‘Why do you work so hard, friend 
Ant ? ” he asked. “ I dance and sing all day. 
Come and play with me. It is 
very pleasant.” 

3. “Yes,” said the ant, “but 
if I play in summer, what shall 
I do for food in Avinter ? ” 

4. “Oh, it is not winter yet,” said 
the grasshopper, and olf he went to play. 



n 

6. But at last winter came. The ant 
could not work, and the grasshopper could 
not play. But the ant -had her house full of 

food. 
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6. The poor grasshopper was both cold 
and hungry. So he went to the ant to ask 
for food. 

He knocked at the door. 

r “ Who is there ? ” called the ant. 

“Your friend, the grassho])])ci-. I have 
come to ask for something to eat.” 

8. “I have no food to give you. You 
sang all through the summer Avlicn I was at 
work. Now you may go and dance.” 

9 . She was a wise ant and Avliat she said 
was true. 

10 . Lazy people should not expect others 
"to work for them. They should work for 

themselves. 


Write ansAvers to these questions: 

What did the ant do in summer? 

What was the grasshopper doing then ? 
What did the grasshopper do in winter ? 
What did he say to the ant ? 

What did the ant say to him? 
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nicely mid'dle liope next 

roam be fore' end hold 

The New Moon 

1. Dear mother, liow ])retty 
The moon looks to-niglit! 

She was never so pretty before; 

Her two little horns 

Are so shai'p and so bright, 

I hoj)e she’ll not gro^v auy more. 

2. If I were up there. 

With you and rny friends. 

I'd rock in it nicely, you'd see; 

I'd sit ill the middle 
And hold by both ends; 

Oh, w|iat a bright cradle t would be! 

3 . And there we would stay 
In the beautiful skies, 

And through the bright clouds we 
would roam; 

We would see the sun set. 

And see the sun rise. 

And On the next rainbow come home. 


8 


y.TJ7.A T.TCTO FOLLEN 
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king toJd 
show* xlgki 


Im'? 


ma^d 


news 


Chicken-little 


1. One day Chicken-little went to the 
woods, whore she had no right to he. As 
she Avas scratching about, an acorn fell upon 
ier head. 

3 . “Oh, dear,” she said,, “the sky is fall- A 
ing! I must run and tell the king.” 

3 . So off she ran as fast as she 
could. Soon she met lleu-len. 

4. “Heu-leil, Ilcn-lcn!” she OUokra-UttleandHen-liiii 
cried. “The sky is falling. I saw it; I 
heard it; and part of it fell on my poor head. 
Let us go and tell the king.” 

0. So licn-len ran with her. 
Then they met Cock-lock. 

0. “0 Cock-lock,” said Hen-len, 
“ run Avith us ! The sky is falling.” 
Oook-iook 7 a '\Yiiy I How do you know ? ” 

asked Cock-lock. 

8 . “ Chicken-little told me. She saw it; she 
heard it ; and part of it fell on her poor head.” 
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9. Then all three ran as fast as they 
could. On the way they met Duck-luck. 

10 . “ Whore are you going in such great 
haste V’ she asked. 

11 . “0 Duck-luck, run Avith us! 

The sky is falling 1 ” Cock-lock said, 

“ Who told you so ? ” asked Duck- 

luck. Dnck'lnok 

12 . ‘‘Hcn-len told me. She had the news 
from Chicken-little. Chick en-littlc saiv it and 
heard it, and jiart of it fell on her ])oor head.” 

13. So Duck-luck ran with them. Soon 
they met Drake-lake. 

14. “0 Drakc-lakc,” said^ 
Duck-luck, “ haA^c you I0]|| 
hoard that the sky is fah^ 


“No, no r' cried Drake- 

Biaki-lake lake. “ Who Said SO ? 

16 . “Cock-lock told me,” said Duck-luck, 
“ and Hen-len told him. ITen-len had it from 
Chicken-little ; she saw it and heard it, and 
part of it fell on her poor head.” 


irig ? ” 


Drakd-lake 
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IB. And so all four ran as if for 
their lives. Then they met Goose- 
loose. 

17 . “ Come, Goose-loose,” cried 
Drake-lake, “run with us to, the 
flooBB-iooBe king. The sky is falling ! ” 

18. “ Ilow do you know? ” asked Goose-loose. 
“ Duck-luck told me.” 

“ And how did Duck-luck know ? ” 



18. “Cock-lock told her. He 
heard it from- llen-len, Avho had 
it from Chicken-little. Chicken- 
little saw it and heard it, and 
part of it fell on her poor 
head.” 



(}ander»lAiLder 



20. They ran on till they met 
Gander-lander. When they told him 
their story, he ran with them. Then 
they met Turkey-lurkey. He too ran 
with them. So they all ran and ran. 

IV 


21. At last they met Pox-lox. 

“ Where are going, my pretty maids?” 
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said he, “ and why are you running so 
fast?” 

, 23. “ 0 Fox-lox ! ” cried ail of tliem at 
once, “ the sky is falling, and wo arc going 
to tell the king.” 

23. “ That is great news,” said Fox-lox. 


“ Come with me and I will 
show you the Avay.” 

24. So they all went Avith 
him. Blit he only took them 
into his don. Then he and 
his little ones ate up poor 
Chicken-little, Ilen-len, 
Cock -lock, Duck-luck, 
Drake-lake, Goose-loose, 
Gander-lander, and Turkey- 
lurkey. So they never saw 
the king to tell him that 
the sky was falling. 



They all went with him. 


Chicken-little Duck-luck Gander-lander 
Hen-len , Drake-lake Turkey-lurkey 

Cock-lock Goose-loose Fox-lox 
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The Robins 

1. One day the sun was warm and bright, 

No cloud was in the sky, 

Cock Robin said, ‘‘My little dears. 

It’s time for you to fly.” 

And every little robin said, 

“I’ll try. I’ll try. I’ll try.” 

2. I know a child, and who she is 

I’ll tell you by and by; 

When Mother says, “ Do this, or that,” 
She says, “ What for ? ” and “ Why ? ” 
She’d be a better child. by far 
If she would say, “I’U try.” 
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Ilur ra/t speak gen^tle 

to-day' offcii 

fa^tJier eeh'6 jtidy'mdte 

The Voice in the Wood 
I 

1. Albert wjis .at play all l^y liimsolf in a 
field near a wood. IJe w.as so bappy that 
he called out, “Hurrah ! hurr.ah ! 

3. A voice from the Avood said, 

“Hurr<ah! hurrah!’’ 

3. Albert tlu)u,<>:ht the voice 
came from some boy in the Avood. 

He looked all abotit, but could notj;^^ 
see any one. Then he called out, 

“Who are you?” 

4. “Who are you?” said the 

voice. "Hntmhl hunbl 

G. “What is your name?” called Albert. 

“ What is your name ? ” came back from 
the wood. 

6. Albert was getting angry. So h^ 
called out at the top of his voice, “You 
are a goose.” 

Back came the voice, “You are a goose.” 
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7 . At this Albert was very angry. He 
looked everywhere; no one was to be seen. 

II 

8 . So ho wont home and told his father that 
some one in tlie wood had cjilled him names. 

“Did ho speak lirst?” asked his father. 

9 . “No,” said Albert. “I was just call- 
ing out ‘Hurrah!’ and he began to say 
‘ Hurrah I ’ too. I could not see liim, so I 
asked ‘ Who are you V ’ Then he called out 
‘ Who are you ? ’ Aiid everything I said 
he said after me.” 

10. “There was only one boy there, Al- 
bert,” said his father, “ and that w^ yourself. 

“What you hoard to-day was the echo 
of your voice. If you had used kind and 
gentle; words, you would have heard kind 
;ajMi gentle words from the echo. 

11. “This was the echo from the wood, 
Albert. But you will often hear ah echo 
from your playmates. They will speak to 
you as you do te them. Try always to speak 
to them as you wish them, to speak to you.” 
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leaf 

mouth 

breatlie 

i 

branch sheU 

6'pcn 

dress 

blun'ket 

'wvilpped wejlr 

close 

breeze 

hvotfffJit 

-lack Frost 


The 

Story of 

a Leaf 


I 

1 . I am a leaf. My home is in a great 
tree. All winter I was wrapped close and 
warm in a blanket. I was in a little 
brown cradle rocked by the breeze. 

2 . W oidd you like to see a leaf cradle ? 

Next autumn break off a branch of a 
tree, and see if you cannot find a leaf 
bud. 

8 . Break it open and yoTi will see 
in it some soft ^vliitc down. That is ^ 

t tlife blanket. The little leaf is wrapped 
warm and close in it. The brown 
s^U that you break is the cradle. 

4 . I was rocked ^ winter ih my 
•cf^adle op. the boffgH. Then spring 
Aitafbod came with its warm sunshine and soft 
rains. \ 

6. I threw off. my blanket, got up out of 
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my cradle, and put on iny j)retty green dress. 
I was no k)ngor a baby leaf. 

II 

6 . Then I wanted food. How do you 
think I got it? 

7 . The roots of the tree found some for 
me. The stems and branches and boughs 
brought it up to me. Some of my food I 
get for myself fi*om the air. 

■ 8 . I have many mouths. 

They are so little tha,t you can- 
not see them. But I coiild not 
do without them. Could you do 
without yoni' one big mouth? 

Breathing pores of a leaf 9. T tj ikc in food through 

my little mouths, and I breathe through them, 
too. Like you, I must breathe as well as eat 
if I am to live and grow. 

10. I had on my pretty green dress all 

summer. Now it is autumn, and Jack Frost 

(> 

has dressed me in other colors. I shall not 
wear these colors very long, 

11. I must go down to the ground and 
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put on my brown winter dress. My work up 
hero will be ended, but I slnill have 
work to do down there. 

13 . Did you think that all I had 
to do was to dance in the wind and 
play in the sunshine ? T work all the 
year round. See if you can lind out 
some of the work that I do. 



A horse obesUat leaf 


('o])y til esc sciitenees and fill in tlic miss- 
inji; words : 

!(i the leaf is in the little leaf cradle. 

I the warm sunshine and rain make 

leaf grow. 

i the leaf wears a green dress. 

.11 the leaf is dressed in yelloiv. 

Copy the words at the head of this lesson. 
Use these words in sentences ; 


■af ^ 

blanket dress 

mouth 

bring 

bringing 

brought 

think 

thinking 

thought 

buy 

buying 

bought 



an 

song loud earth'y flut'ter ing knew 
la^d o’er con tent' cov'er let gold 

The Wind and the Leaves 

1. “Gome, little leaves,” said tlie wind one day. 
“ Come o’er the meadows with me, and 

play ; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, — 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 

2. Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud 

call, 

Down they came fluttering, one and all; 

/ Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 

H. Dancing and flying the little leaves went|> 
Winter had called them, and they were 
content. 

Soon fast' asleep in their earthy beds. 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads. 

GEOlidE COOPER 




I pin^ 
for'est 
nee'dk 
e'ven 


most 
a woke' 
fine 
Quite 


II Mre 
cov'ered 
glass 
bro'ken 


p^e9'e§ 
III fi’esh 
goat 
sad 


The Little Pine Tree 

« 

1 

1 . There was once a pretty little pine tree 
in the forest. It hud needles t^hat were 
green all the year round. But it was not 
content Avith tliese. 

2 . “ I do not like needles/’ said the little 
tree. “ They arc not even so pi’ctty as leaves. 

3. “ I should like to he the most beautiful 
tree in- the forest. I should like to have 
leaves of shining gold.” 

4. The next morning when the little tree 
awc|ce, it ne longer had needles. It . had 
leavBa of gold, which shone in the sunliglit. 
Jlow happy it was! 

6. '‘No other tree is so fine as I am,” it 
said, and that was quite true. 

d; But 'after a whip* 'a' man walking 
through ihfe forest sa#^'tbh leaves of ‘ 
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He ran at once to tlie tree and began 
to I nil thorn off. 

7. Wlien he went away, 
httle toee was 

to have gold leaves,” it 
J?, _ s.,,^. V said. “ They are very 

^ The man took the leaves of gold, bcailtitul, l)Ut I should 

like something ])eo])le would not take from me. 

9. “I Avish I had leaves of glass. They 
would be pretty, and yet no one would Avant 
to take them.” 



10 . The next morning Avhen the little tree 
awoke, it Avas covered Avith leaves of glass. 

. They shone in the sunlight. 

11 . “These leaves are much better than 


gold ones,” it said, “and they are quite as 
beautiful.” , 


i2.' But Avhen the wind began to blow, 
the glass leaves were knocked against one 
another. Soon they were all broken to 
pieces. When night came, the little free 
was again without leaf. 
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13. ‘^Leaves of ^old and of <^lass are 
pretty/' it said, '-'bnt they arc; not the best 
kind. I should like io haro groon loaves 
like the other trees." 


m 


14 . The next morn in," when the little pine 
tree awoke, it had ,"reen leaves like the 
other trees. Its youn," fresh 
leaves were even more beau- 
tiful than theirs. 

15. '^After all, |?rcen 
leaves are best,'’ it said. 

“Now I am like the other 
trees, but more beautiful.” 

16 . But after a while a 
goat came by. lie Avas 
hungry and the leaves of 
the little tree were fresh 
and sweet. So the goat 
ate them all. That night the little tree \#as 
a, gain without a leaf. 

, 17 . It wa,8 very sad; it said, “Gold leaves 
are fine, glass leaves .are pretty, and greea 



The goat fl’fce them slL 
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leaves are good for otlier trees. But after 
all my needles were best for me. How I 
wish I could have them back again ! ” 

18. The next morning when the little tree 
awoke, it liad its ^needles once more. It 
was so glad to have them again that it 
laughed, and all the other trees of the forest 
laughed with it. 

19 . And always after that the little tree 
was contented. 

ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN 


,r!opy and fill in the missing words : 

The iirst leaves the little tree had were 
of . 

Next it had leaves of . 

Then it had leaves of . 

After that it ivas glad to have its 

back. 


wish 

gold 

pond 

night 

would 

fish 

hold 

fond 

right 

could 

dish 

told 

bond 

sight 

should 



May came back crying. 


same 

hap'l)en 

floor 

for gef 

dead 

fiu'ish 

room 

les'son 

shut 

min'ute 

left 

hab'it 


In a 

Minute 


1 . 

Little May had 

one bad habit. 

If you 


asked her to do anything, she would say, “ In 
a minute/’ 

2 . If her mother said, “ May, dear, ^bring 
me my coat, ’ she would say, Yes, Mother, 
in a minute.” 

8. And even if her father called her 
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a ride, it was the same. She never did at 
once what she wa.s told to do. 

1 4. One day May’s bird was flying ab;)ut 
the room. Some one went out and left the 
door open. 

5. May’s mother said^ /‘Shut the door, my 
dear.” 

“Yes, Mother, in a minute,” said May. “I 
only want to finish this story.” 

0. But the cat did not wait. In she came, 
and with one jump had the bird in her mouth. 

7. T)oAvn wont the book on the floor, and 
away ran May after the cat. 

Soon poor Mny came back crying with the 
dead bird in her hand. 

8. Her motlier was sad, too, but she said, 
_^“My dear little gii’l, you see that a great 
many things may happen in a minute.” 

9. It was a sad lesson for May, but it was 
one she did not forget. 


wait 

maid 

rain 

dear 

roam 

gait 

paid 

gain 

fear 

foam 

bait 

• raid 

pain 

near 

loam 





'•icep 
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wifi? 

sor'ry* 

nipe 

stream clean 

feed 

lamZ> 

pet 

coarse cloth 

wdbl 

play'ful 

Sheep 

grand'raoth er 


I 

1. Have you ever seen sheep foecliug in 
the meadovs ? It is pleasant to watch them. 
The sheep feed on the green grass. The little 
lambs t ;ibout them. 

3. Bo ' s the man Avho looks after the 
sheep has a dog to help him. This dog makes 
the sheep go Avhere the man wants them to 
go. The dog will not let anything hurt them. 

8. A lamb is a nice pet. 

It is gentle and playftil. 

It will run after you and 
will feed from your hand. 

n 

4; Sheep are covered 
trith long hair called wool. 

.^is keeps them warm in 
winter. < A Uml is » liMpsb 

9 , In summer the farmer ta^ the shhep 
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to a stream and washes them. This makes 
their wool clean and white. Then he cuts 
it off. 

Kd The sheep are not sorry to give up 
their warm coats in summer. Before winter 
comes back, tliey will liavc new ones. 

•t. The farmei’ scuds the avooI to tlie mill. 


Thei’c it is made into cloth. Prom this cloth 
the coat you wear is made. So you see your 
new coat is made out of the sheep’s old one. 

a When your great grandf » 
mother was a little girl, the 
farmer did not take the wool 
to a mill. His wife made it 
into cloth at home. 

0. The farmer and his wife ■ 
and children had coats and 
qtaniag whed. drosscs made from this cloth. 
10. A goat looks a little like a sheep. But 
the goat’s hair is coarse, while the sheep’s 
wool is fine and soft. 


What is wool? 

Name sot|)§ things that are made of w^l 
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jO-e/OA- lTlaA|- , 

ll/-li/at Cb c^x>xrtL timub ubo 

4vaAy ^-cLoa^ ! CLumX TfIxViaj' A<xaA^ 

cub Vb AATOJb i^oXu/uia/i^, -UK. 'vru/^liX 
to' tlbe. l^^at?-cl6 cAj^AtyvuXd . 
apA ubc ivaxL ■'^ilhxL onx/^/ 
■ImAkAtb, (3<ru6A/yh S'Ao/rik •Wilt a/ 
'jiAx/ o/klcL A(>ixW^(iAoTyU/ ciuAWuX6. 
JHoW' (^/O-tW/ ! 

• li/luyn/' lixyym/, QumX 

TKIoAaj^- tWct' Uyb 'thjb Atobyij- a|- tiu, 
oat, rvuxYbkjZAj- j a/nxi ctizAtmAitb. 

MxmKy nj<yib -otmA txmh mtttimxj-? 
Wliat eta o^o^i/ da ari/ ;l>atuA<iaA^? 
VouA lovi/mj' |Aumd^, 


COPY this letter AHD WRtT^ A Rt LV TQ IT^ 
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softly noi§<? pret'tier g(Jt)d-bye' 
Good-bye, Pretty Butterfly 

1. Butterflies are pretty things, 

Prettier than you or 1 ; 

See the color on their wings — 

AVlio would hurt a butterfly? 

2 . Softly, softly, girls and boys. 

Hell come near us by and by; 
Here he is, don’t make a noise — 
We’ll not hurt you, butterfly! 

8. Not to hurt a living thing 
Let all little children try. 

So, again he’s on the wing; 
Good-bye, pretty butterfly I 
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Sbe stood at the window to watch them. 


I Chris^'mas 

felt 

a fl•a^d' 

pecked 

hop'pmg 

plan 

bas'kot 

m fed 

win'dot^ 

street 

II preg'ent 

pla5e 

sup po§<f 

Bes'sie 

e'ven ing 



Bessie and the Birds 
I 


1 . It was Christmas morning. The ground 
was white with snow. The poor hungry 
birds could not get anything to cat. 

8. Bessie looked out of the window and 
saw them hopping about the street. They 
were looking for food. 
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8. Bessie was a kind little girl. She felt 
sorry for the poor birds. She wanted to 
ask them to come into her Avarm home. 
But she knew that they were afraid to do 
this. 

4. What could she do to help them? At 
last she thought of a plan. What do you 
suppose it was ? 

5. “Mamma,” she said, “may I make a 
Christmas tree for the birds?” 

“How can yon do that?” asked her 
mother. 

6. “Oh, I will take the little Christmas 
tree I had last night. I Avill put it outside 
the window. Then I will hang on it little 
baskets full of crumbs and seeds for the birds.” 

7. “That will be a very good way,” said 
her mother. 

n 

8 . So Bessie put the little tree outside the 
window. Then she put her presents on it for 
the birds. 

8 . At first the birds did not come to the 
tree. They did not know it was for them. 
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But by and by two or three came near and 
looked at it. 

10. They pecked some of the seeds and 
crumbs. Then they flew off to tell the other 
birds about their Christmas tree. Soon there 
were many birds at the tree to get their 
presents. 

11. Tliey liked the crumbs of broad as 
much as Bessie had liked her presents the 
evening before. They chiriicd their thanks 
to Bessie as she stood at the window to 
watch them. 

13 . “I am glad we have made the birds so 
happy, mamma, ’’ she said. We will let the 
little tree stay here at the window, will wo not ? 

13 . Every day I Avill give some of my bread 
to the birds. I will put the crumbs in the 
baskets for them.” 

Ill 

14 . Her father and mother were glad to see 
that she was so kind. But her father said, 
“ After aU, Bessie, what good can you do ? 

16. ‘‘There are many hungry birds in the 
world. You can feed only a few near your 
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home. Even if you and I gave all our bread, 
we could not feed all tlic liungiy birds/’ 

16. This made little Bessie very sad. After 
a Avliile she said, “It is true, papa, I cannot 
feed all the birds. But there are many other 
little children all over the ivorld who like 
to feed them. 

17. “ I will give crumbs to the birdies here 
every cold tlay. Then, if the other children 
give crumbs in other ])lacos, all the dear little 
birds will be fed. Will they not, papa? ” 

Write the names of three girls you know. 

AVrite the names of three boys you know. 

Copy and memorize: 

53^ Hut 'vnxutteA/ wluut iX 'Yyioa^, 

CiLimAj6 Hut XuXtIb; 

Jl- clX ur(y\)L ^ oX , 

QlAAnxruA Mxtak Hit HiuXli. 


black 

peck 

pick 

rock 

duck 

pack 

neck 

lick 

lock 

luck 

rack 

speck 

sick 

sock 

buck 
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chase snap hunt hunt'er least hiin'dred 
trick fSit fad din'ncr lost farm'housc 

One Good Trick 

1 . One day a cat and a fox met in the 
woods. 

2 . “ Good day, Mr. Fox,” said the cat. I 
hope you are well.” 

‘'Very well, 1 thank you,” said the fox. 

3 . ‘‘You have seen much of the world, I 
suppose,” said the cat. 

4. “Oh, yes. I know all the country round. 
1 can find my way by night to all the farm- 
houses. Sometimes I go to a hen-house and 
catch a fine hen. 

6. “ Sometimes I hide near the duck-pond. 
When a fat duck comes near me — snap ! 
quack ! — I have her in my mouth ; and a 
very good dinner she makes.” 

6. “You must be a great hunter,” said the 

cat ; “ but they say men sometimes hunt you. 
What do you do when they chase you with 
their dogs?” ^ 

7. “Oh,” said the fox, ‘il can run very 
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fast, and I know many trioks to f;et out of 
their way. i am sure the do,2;s can never 
catch me. Why, I know at least a hundred 
tricks. How many do you know?” 

8 . “I know only one,” said the cat. “If 
that fails, I am a lost cat.” 

“ Poor pussy ! ” said the fox. 

9 . Just then they heard the horn of the 
hunters, and up came the dogs. The fox ran 

this way and that way. He tried all 
his tricks, hut he was caught and 
killed at last. 

10. The cat ran up a triH'., and the 
dogs could not get Inu-. That Avas 
her one trick. 

(teegood trick' '‘T see,” said she, “that one good 
trick is better thiin a hundred poor ones.” 

Copy the words at the head of this lesson. 

Copy: 

a AmydAuL juy&b crauM, 
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Biggest 0raff rau at the troll. 


I billy troU trip trap in tramping 

Grii^ saM'(;cr§ gob'bk tossed 

mouTi'taiii no§e ii stopped hardly 
bri(/ge arm a long' fal^'en 

The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
I 

1. Once upon a time tliero were three billy 
goats. Tlieir name was Gruff. There was 
Little Gruff and Big Gruff and Biggest Gruff. 

2. One day they started up a mountain 
to eat the fine grass and grow fat. On their 
way they had to cross a bridge. 



8. A troll lived under this bridge. lie had 
eyes as bi,<r as saucers and a nose as long as 
vour arm. 

4 . First of all Little Oruff came to cross 
the bridge. 

“Trip IrapI trip trap!’’ went the bridge 
as he crosseeZ it 

5 . 'AVho is that tripping over my bridge?” 
roared the angry troll. 

6. “It is only 1, Little GrnflF. I am going 
up the mountain to make myself fat,” said 
the little billy goat with his little voice. 

7. “ Noav I am coming to gobble you up,” 
said the troll. 

8 . “ Oh, no ! don’t ta.kc me. T am too 
little,” said the billy goat. “ Wait tiU Big 
Orutf comes. He is much biggei'.” 

“Well, be off with you,” said the troll. 

II 

9. A little while after Big Gruff came to 
cross the bridge. 

“Trip trap! trip trap!” went the bridge 
as he stepped on it. 
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10. « Who is that stepping on my l)ridge ? ” 
roared the troll. 

11 . “Oh! it is Big Gruff wlio is going up 
the mountain co make himself fat/’ said the 
big billy goat witli his loud voices. 

12 . “Now I am coming to gobble you up,” 
roared the troll. 

“ Oh, no I don’t tak<^ nu'. AVait till Biggest 
Gruff conies along; he is much bigger 
than I.” 

13 . “Very well; be off with you/’ said the 
troll. 

Ill 

14 . At last Biggest Gruff’ (^ame to cross the 
bridge. 

“ TRIP TRAP ! TRIP TUAV ! ’ ivent the 
bridge as he walked on it. 

15 . “ Who is that tramping on my bridge ? ” 
roared the troll. 

16. “ It is I, Biggest Gruff, going up the 
ttiountain to make myself fat,” he said with 
his great voice. 

17. “ Now I am coming to gobble you up,” 
roared the troll. 
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18. ^'Vojy well; come on and gobble me, if 
you can,” said Biggest Grulf. 

in. The troll came from under the bridge. 
But Biggest Gruff run ut him and caught 
him on his horns and tossed him over into . 
the river. No one ever saw the troll again. 

20. Then Biggest Grutf 
went u]) the mountain 
with his brothers. They 
ate the fine gra.ss and 
got so fat that they 
could hardly walk home 
again. 

lien off, they are fat still. 


big bigger biggest 



Use these words in sentences ; 


bird 

dead 

crying 

minute 

sheep 

wool 

cloth 

farmer 

trip 

drink 

grass 

rip 

trap 

drank 

gruff 

rap 
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wpn'der fijl none gold'en deal rich 


The Goose and the Golden Eggi 

. 1 . A man once had a goose. She looked 

like any other goose, but slic was a wonderful 
bird. Every day 
she laid an egg of 
shining gold. 

2. The man was 
growing rich, but 
not so fast as he 
wished. He wanted 
to have a great 
deal of gold all 
at once. Then he 
would never have to do any more work. 

8 . ,‘*1 am sure,'^ he said to himself, “there 
must bo a great many eggs inside my goose. 
I think she must be all gold inside.” 

4. So one day he killed her. 

I But when he looked for the gold, there 
iwas none to be seen. And that was the end 
of his goose and her golden eggs. 
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mer'rj^ liealth'^^ foZk 

How to Do It 

1. Do you want to be happy and gay, little man, 
Do yt)u Avant to be happy and gay? 
Tben do a kind deed every day, little man. 
Then do a kind deed every day. 


2 . Do you Avant to be merry and glad, little 
maid. 

Do you Avant to be merry and glad ? 
Then speak a bright word to the sad, 
little maid, 

Then speak a bright Avord to the sad. 


8. Do you want to be healthy and wise, little 
folk. 

Do you Avant to be healthy and wise ? 

Then early to bed and to rise, little folk. 
Yes, early to bed and to rise. 
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From the pain ting by C. Burton Barber 


- 

i^_ They had a pleasant game. 


aft'er udbif 

drive 

driv'er 

Mrs. 

prom'ise 

vig'it 

be gin' 

tfirn 

re morn' her 

please 

George 

a2;nt 

The 

Way to have 

a Good Game 



I 

1. “ There is to be no school this afternoon, 
mother/^ said George Green. “ Frank is com- 
ing to see me. We shall have a good game.'’ 

2 . Cousin Prank came and the boys ran 
out to play. It took them some time to find 
a game that both liked. At last George asked 
his cousin to play horse. 
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3. Frank liked to play horse, hut he 
wished to he the driver. (toor<j;e Avanted to 
he the driver himself*. So there Avas uo horse 
and they could not i>lay at all. 

n 

4 . George’s mother had heen Avatching the 
hoys. Noav she called them to her, and said, 
^^Well, George, are you having a good 
game ? ” 

0 . ^^Not very good, mother,” he said. 

Can’t you tell us some new game avo shall 
both like?” 

6., “1 think I can tell you how to make 
a good game of the one you have tried.” 

^‘lIoAv, mother?” asked George. 

“ Do tell us, aunt,” said Frank. 

7. “What game have you tried, George?” 

“Horse, mother; hut avc did not play it, 

for Ave hoth Avanted to ho the drivei’.” 

8. “Then wo Avill hegiii Avith horse,” said 
his mother. “Now, boys, you must do just 
what I say. I wish George to remember that 
he must do all he can to make Frank happy. 
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Frank mupt remember to do everything to 
make Georye luipp^y .” 

9 . Both bo^'s said they would try to do this. 

“Ver_y well/’ said Mrs. Green. ‘‘Now go 
and play horses.” 

10. “ But who will bo the liorse ? ” asked 
George. “ I want to bo the driver.” 

“ So do I,” said Prank. 

11 . “ Remember your promise, boys,” said 
Mrs. Green. The boys tli ought a while, and 
then Frank said, “ I will be the horse, 
George.” 

“ No, I will be the horse,” said George. 
“ You may drive if you please.” 

12. “ You may take turns,” said his mother. 
“ George will be the horse till you have gone 
six times round the garden walk. Then he 
may drive and Frank may be the horse.” 

Ill 

18. This pleased the boys, and off they ran 
at once to play. They had a pleasant game. 

14 . At last it was time for Prank to go 
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home. Mrs. Green asked the hoys if they 
had found out the way to liave a f^ood game. 

15 . “Yes, motlici. said George. 

“Yes, aunt,” said Frank. 

“ Well, what is it ” 

16. “ We must not think all the time of what 
we wish to do. We must try to make otliers 
happy. Then Ave shall be ha])py ourselves.” 

17 . “That is it,” said Mrs. Green. “I hope 
you Avill remember it. And noAv good-bye, 
Frank. You must come again soon.” 

18. Frank said good-bye to his aunt and 
cousin, lie Aveut home much pleased with 
his visit. 


Copy and memorize: 


iKcaAX6, ^Aksb cLoiyih, will ofit mtlu -KjAJb 
Scy ; 

dmxi dennX |<yix^ tlvoX tu/ty oAl 
' '"S tAwnA yoWj AA^’’ omA ^JjuxAjl. 


branch 

breeze 


crow 

crumb 


fresh 

Frank 


press 

pretty 
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nail 

milk 

swaTlow 

lie 

use'ful 

cud 

plow 

an'i mal 

toe 

chew 

hoof 


re'al ly 


Ma'ry 


A Useful Animal 
T 

1 . “Wliat animal is jnost useful to us?” 
asked Mr. White. 

3 . Home of the ehildren said that the 
horse is most useful, lie pulls the wagon 
and the ])low. I[e does much work for us, 
and we lik*'. to ride hhn. 


3. “Jhit 1 think the cow is most useful,” 
said Mary; “^‘she gives us milk to drink. 
Butter and cheese are made from milk.” 

• 1 . “ Yes,” said Henry, “ and after the cow is 
killed, she is useful to us. She is good for food.” 
6 . ''That is true,” said Mr. White. "As 


the cow does so much for us, I am 
sure yoii will like to know more 
about her.” 


Cow’s hoof 


6. " If you look at her foot, you 
will see that the hoof is in two 


pieces. It is really two hoofs, which are 
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the strong nails of the cow’s toes. The hoof 
of the horse is in one piece. 

7. “If you watch a coav eat, 
you will see that she does not 


bite the grass. She breaks it off(^. 

1 n • / • i 1 i I • • I 


and swallows it without (“hewing it. 


Horse’s hoof 


8 . “When she has had as much as she 
wants, she lies down. Then the grass comes 
back to her mouth, a little at a tbiie. She 
chews it well Avith her back teeth. Then 
she swalloAvs it again. 

9 . “This is called chcAving the cud. Is it 
not a queer Avay to oat? The coAr is not the 
only .animal AAdiich docs this.” 

10. “ Oh, yes,” said Henry. “ I think my 
goat chews the cud, too.” 

11. “ So he does,” said Mr. White, “ and 
so do sheep as well as goats.” 


use useful wonder Avonderful 


Tell some things that the cow does for us. 
Tell what the sheep does for his. 

Name other animals that are useful to us. 
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fr^end'ly cream wan'der stray Idw'ing 

ap'ple-tart pass show'er wet blown 


The Cow 

1. The friendly cow all red and white, 

I love with all my heart. 

She gives me cream Avith all her might, 
To eat Avith apple-tart. 

3. She Avanders lowdng here and there. 
And y((t slie cannot stray, 

■ All in tlio pleasant open air. 

The i)leasant light of day; 

3. And bloAvn l>y all the Avinds that pass 
And Avet Avith all (he showers. 

She Avalks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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Alfred watched his aunt planting the rcots. 


I Arfred 

smiled 

III a hove' 

IV sis'tei 

bus'y 

le«rn 

ill 

ciXre 

bear 

sta/k 

doc'tor 

joy 

II die 

earth 

weath'er 



A Kind Brother 
I 

1. Last year, when tlic leaves were falling 
from the trees, Alfred and Mary went to 
visit their aunt. They found her very busy 
planting in the garden. 

2 . ‘^Why do you plant the dead roots, 
Aunt ? '' asked Alfred. 

3. ‘‘ They are not dead, Alfred. They will 
bear flowers in the spring, if the frost does 
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not kill them. I will give you some for your 
garden, if you like.^’ 

4. ^^Ob, thank you, aunt,” said Alfred, 
who loved new flowers for his garden. 

He watched his aunt to know how to plant 
his roots. 

11 

5. ‘^'Would yon like some, too, Mary?” 
asked her kind aunt. 

6. '‘No, thank you,” said Mary. She 
was too young to knoAv how plants and 
flowers groAv. 

7. “ I AAuint some of these pretty floAvers. I 
will plant them in my garden when I get 
home.” 

8. “ They will die,” said Alfred, “ for they 
have no roots.” 

9. “I don’t Avant roots,” said Mary. Her 
aunt smiled and gaA'o her the flowers. 

10 . “Mary will know better next year, 
Alfred,” she said. “Live and learn, you 
know.” 

11 . Alfred and Mary went home and 
planted their gardens. Then Mary called her 
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mother to look at hers. Tt ’\\ as full of gay- 
flowers; but they had only stalks and no 
roots. 

13 . Alfred’s garden made no show, but the 
roots were under the earth, and Alfnnl could 
wait. 

“ Come and look at my garden in s])ring, 
mother,” he said. 

Ill 

13 . At last the spring came. One bright 
warm day, Alfred went to see if his plants 
were coming up. The green leaves were 
opening on the trees, and the birds were 
busy making their nests. 

14 . When Alfred came to his little garden, 
he found that his plants were jieeping above 
the ground. 

15 . “ How gay my garden will be ! ” said 
Alfred, “ and there is poor Mary’s without a 
flower.” 

16. Now Mary had been ill in the winter. 
She had grown white and thin. The doctor 
said she must not go out till May, when the 
weather would be warm. 
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17 . Alfixfl was Sony tliat Jiis sister’s garden 
looked so bare. He thought a while, and then 
he said to himself, “ 1 will ])ut my plants in 
X N Mary’s garden.” 

/Sk 1*^- So he took the plants out 

ground with great care. 
\ I fV/ Then he put them in Mary’s 


gai’den. 


Alfred planted the roots. 19 . Alfred’s garden was soon 
bare, but he was not sorry, lie ivas lia^ipy to 
think hoAv glad his little sister would bo. 

30 . It was late in May before Mary could 
go out into the garden. Alfred went with 
her. 


31. He had not told anyone Avhat he had 
done, but his mother had seen it. She Tvas 
glad that her boy Avas so kind to his sister. 

23 . Alfred,” said Mary, AA^hen they came 
to his garden, “AA'here are your roots that 
were to turn to flowers?” 


33. ^^Here they are, Mary,” said Alfred. 
“ They have all run away from me, and have 
come to live with you ! ” 
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Yes, there they were in her garden. 

24. ‘‘0 Alfred, dear, kind Alfred!” said the 
little girl. She put her arms rouiui his nock 
and kissed him. She almost cried for joy. 

I never was so happy before,” 

25. I think Alfred was almost as happy as 
she. 


Copy and memorize : 

Sa cLcr ley dUuAb ab S uytyuld 
dhai Uiinj jJvould d/y -to' ynh, 

'Ulill 'YYicJiL 'YYUb and (JOtjd, 

Qa (Jiddlu/vh to'Ao. 


Use these words in sentences : 


goose 

golden 

killed 

none 

horse 

driver 

played 

happy 

cow 

useful 

* chewing 

hoof 

spring 

flowers 

doctor 

roots 

arm 

tart 

barn 

bark 

farm 

part 

yarn 

lark 

harm 

dart 

darn 

park 
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raon'key roast each 

c/iesAiut ( 1 ‘dck pa^’n 


The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chestnuts 


1. One day a cat and a nioiikcy sat watch- 
ing some chestnuts put in the tire to roast. 

• 2 . “How good they must he!” said the 
monkey. “ I wisli avc had them. I am sure 
you can get some out. Your paws are so 



She burned her paw. 


mucli like liands.” 

:i. The cat was much pleased at 
these words. She put out her paw 
for the' chestnuts. She took one 
out, hut burned her paw. 

4. “ 1 [() w well you did that I ” 


said the monkey. “ 1 am sure we can get 


them all.” 


6. So the poor cat pulled out the nuts one 
by one, burning her paw each time. 

6. At last they Avere all out. Then she 
turned round, but only in time to see the 
monkey crack and eat the last of the nuts. 

7. So poor pussy had only her burnt paw 
for her pains. 
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smal/ straw blind fit n«'«l3i'er 

pale brood od b6 yond' lalior ngi^A'bor 

Bird Thoughts 

1 . I lived first in a little house, 

And lived there very well ; 

I thought the world was small and 
round, 

And made of pale blue shell. 

a. I lived next in a little nest, 

Nor wanted any other ; 

I thought the world was made of straw, 
And brooded by my mother. 

8. One day I fluttered from the nest 
To see what I could find. 

I said : The w^rld is made of leaves, 
I have been very blind.” 

4. At last I flew beyond the tree. 

Quite fit for grown-up labors. 

I don’t know how the world is made, 
And neither do my neighbors! 



I hood 

III tak'en 

lis'fen 

string 

cake 

cap 

picked 

VI lafch 

stop 

gOAAUI 

buz2cd 

vii ear 

cot'tagc 

IV Avasp 

V lir'i’d?/? 

hug 

II wolf 

rauVic 

stra/e'bcr ric§ 

stiing 

cru'el 

fil/ 

Ava'tor cress 

h6ars( 


Lfittle Red Riding Hood 
I 

1. In a pleasant place there once lived a little 
girl. She was as pretty and sweet as a rose. 

Her mother loved Ivor very much. Her 
grandmother said tlie little one was the joy 
of her heart. 

2. Her grandmother made her a little red 
hood. It was so ])retty that the little girl 
would Avcar lu) otlua* head dress. So she Avas 
called Little lied Hiding Hood. 

3 . One day her mother baked a cake and 
made some fresh butter. 

‘^Come, Little Heel Riding Hood,” she said. 
‘‘Take this cake and butter to your grand- 
mother. Be sure not to stop on the way.’' 

4. Little Red Riding Hood Avas a good child. 
She liked to be of use to her mother and her 
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dear old graiidmotlier. She put the butter 
and cake in a basket. Tlieii she started to 
her grandmother’s cottage on the other side 
of the wood. 

II 

5 . As she c.arne to the wood, Little Red 
Riding Hood met a Avolf. 

Good morning, Little Red Riding Hood/' 
he said. 

0. Ho was a bad, cruel wolf and ho would 
have liked to ('at the little gii'l then and 
there. Rut some men Avere cutting Avood 
near by, and he thought they might kill him 
in turn. 

7 . ^‘Good morning, Mr. Wolf,” said Little 
Red Riding Hood. She did not knoAV how 
bad he was and Avas not afraid of him. She 
did not r(!meud)er that she was not to stop 
on the way. 

8 . “ Where are you going so early this 
bright morning?” asked the wolf. 

9 . “ I am going to my grandmother's,” said 
Little Red Riding Hood, ‘‘to take her some 
cake and butter.” 
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10. ‘'And wliere does your grandmother 
live?” asked the wolf. 

11 . ^^Down by tho miU on the other side 
of the wood/’ said the little girl. “ Her cot- 
tage is under tlie three big oak trees.” 

13 . “ I think I will go to see her, too,” said 
the wolf. “ I’ll go this way and you go that, 
and we’ll sec Avhich of us Avill get there first.” 

TII 

10. The wolf knew avcU that he had taken the 
best way. 

14 . He ran through the woods and in a 
little while came to the grandmother’s cot- 
tage. 

16. He knocked at the door with his paw. 
No one came. 

1C. He knocked again. All was still in the 
cottage. Then he put up his paw and opened 
the door. 

17 There was no one in the cottage. The 
gran (ftn other had gone out early in the morn- 
ing. She had left her cap and nightgOAvn 
on the bed. 
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18. “ Good,” said the wolf. • I know what 
rU do.” 

lie shut the door and put on the grand- 
mother’s cap and night gown and got into the 
bed. 

19 . He laughed to himself as he thought 
what a trick he would play. 

IV 

20. All this time Little Rod Riding Hood 
was on her way tlirough the wood. 

31. She stopped to listen to the sweet music 
of the birds ; she jiicked some strawber- 
ries for her grandmother, and some floAvers 
that grew by the Avay. 

32 . A wasp buzzed about her head and 
lighted on her flowers. 

‘'Eat as much as you like,” she said, “but 
do not hurt me.” He buzzed and buzzed and 
soon flew away. 

23 . Then a little bird came and ate some of 
her strawberries. 

“Take all you Avant, pretty bird,” said 
Little Red Riding Hood. “ There will still be 
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left all that graiidmotlief and I shall want/' 
“Peep, peep! ” sang the bird as he flew away. 

24 . Then she came upon an old Avoman who 
was looking for Avatcr cresses. 

Let me till your basket/’ Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood said. 

26. The old Avoman said, Thank you, my 
dear. If you see the («rccn Huntsman on 
your way, tell him from me that there is 
game in the wind.” 

V 

26. Little Red Riding Hood looked all about 
for the (Ireen Huntsman. She had never seen 
him nor even heard of him before. 

27 . At last she came to a ])ond of water so 
green that you Avoulddiavc taken it for grass. 

28. She had gone that Avay many times, but 
she had 'never seen the pond before. There 
stood a huntsman dressed in green. He was 
looking at some birds flying over his head. 

29 . “ Good morning, Mr. Huntsman,” said 
Little Red Riding Hood. “ The Avater cress 
Avoman asked me to teU you from her that 
there is game in the wind.” 
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The Gtreeu Huntsmaa took oat aa arrow. 


80. The huntsman put his ear. to the ground 
and listened a while. Then he put the string 
on his how and took oiit an arrow. 

VI 

31. At last Little Red Riding Ilood came to 
her grandmother’s cottage and knocked at 
the door. 

32 . “ Who is there ? ” cried the wolf. 

He tried to speak like the grandmother, 
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but his. hoarse voice made Little Red Iliding 
Hood start, Sh*e said to herself, “ Poor 
grandmother must have a bad cold.’' 

33. ‘^It is I, Little Red Riding Hood,” she 
said. have come to sec you and to bring 
you some cake and luitter.” 

■ 84. ‘^Pull the string and the latch will fly 
up and the door will come open,” said the 
wolf. 

85. Little Red Riding Hood did as she was 
told, and went into the cottage. 

86. ‘'Put down the cake and butter, my 
dear,” said the wolf; “then come and sit 
down beside me.” 


VII 

37. Little Red Riding Hood put down her 
basket and went to the bedside. 

38. “Why, grandmother,” she said, “how 
hoarse you are ! ” 

“Only a cold, my dear, only a cold,” said 
the wolf. 

39. “And, grandmother, what long ears 
you have ! ” 




Little Eed Biding Hood went into tSie oottagi 
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The better to hear you, my dear.” 

40. '"But, grandmotlier, what great eyes 
you have ! ” 

''The better to sec you, my dear.” 

41 . But, grandmother, wliat long arms you 
have ! ” 

"The better to liug you, luy dear.” 

42 . " But, grandiiiotlier, what big teeth you 

have ! ” ’ . 

" The better to eat you u]) ! ” said the volf. 

43 . He was just going 
to spring upon poor 
Little Red Riding Htanl, 
when a wasp flow into 
tlie room and stung him. 

The wolf gave a cry, 
and a little bird outside 
said, " Peep, 2>cep ! ” 

44. This told the (Ireen Thewoifwaskiiied. 
Huntsman it was time to let his arrow fly, 
and the wolf was killed then and there. 



good 


better 


best 
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She bwept the tvo kittens out of tke roonii 


storm'y be gun' broom crept mat 

quar'rel sweeping swept qui'et i^e 

Two I^ittle Kittens 

1. Two little kittens, one stormy niglit, 
Begun to quarrel, and then to fight. 

One had a mouse, the other had none ; 
And that’s the way the fight was begun. 

2. I will have the mouse,” said the bigger cat. 
“ You Avill have the mouse ! We’ll see about 

that.” 

I will have that mouse,” said the older one. 
You shall not have the mouse,” said the 
little one. 
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8. I told you before ’twas a stormy night 
When these two kittens began to fight. 
The old woman took her SAveeping broom 
And swept the tAVo kittens out of the room. 

4. The ground was covered Avith frost and 

snoAV, 

And the two little kitteiis had noAvhere to 

go; 

So they laid them down on a mat at the 
door, 

While the old woman finislied sweeping 
the floor. 

5. Thou they crept in as quiet as mice, 

All Avet Avith snow and as cold as ice; 
For they thought ’tAvoidd be better that 

stormy night 

. To lie down and sleeji, than to quarrel and 
fight. 


stop 

spy 

sleep 

sweet 

sting 

spied 

sly 

swan 

start 

speak 

slip 

swim 

stair 

spade 

slow 

swing 



I sto'ric§ 

waved 

II charge 

screamed 

a lone' 

drum'mer 

beat'en 

hissed 

drum 

slo<e 

feu^e 

limped 

iir'my 

fawlt 

whole 




Janies and His Army 
I 

1. James likes stoi'ies about fights and 
the great deeds of soldiers. One day he 
went out alone to play soldier. lie put 
on his soldier cap and took his gun and 
sword and a little drum. 

The army 2. There was uo other boy to play 

with him, so ho had to bo the wJiole army. 
He was the captain and the drummer-boy and 
the soldier. These were the army. 

3 . The captain said starch ! ” and waved 
his sword in the air. The drummer beat his 
drum and the soldier marched. This was 
hard to do, for the sword and gun and drum 
got in one another’s way. But the army 
marched to the field near the barn. 

4 . It went up and down the field, some- 
times fast and sometimes slow. Now and 
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then it ran. Then the captain would call out 
to the soldier to keep step. 

5. But there was no fault to be found 
with the dniinnier. Tic drummed so loud 
that he made the hens and sheep run awaj^ 

6. Once tin; soldier wtuit so fast that he 
fell down and hurt the army’s nose on a 
stone. The captain found fault with him, 
I can tell you. 

II ■ 

7. At last a groat charge ivas made. The 
army chased the bla(tk pig around the field. 
It beat the drum and waved the sword 
and threw stones. This was firing the 
gun. The pig ran off as fast as 
could. 

8. Then the army 
marched back to the 
garden fence, and the 
captain said: “Soldiers, The whole army Boreamed. 
we have beaten the whole world and it has 
run away. I did it with my sword. Now I 
must be king.” 

0 . Just then the old white goose put her 
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neck through the fence and hit James on the 
leg. The captain, th(‘. druiumer, and the whole 
army screamed, while the goose jnit out her 
neck and hissed. 

10. Down Avent tlic drum and the gun and 
the sword. Tlic army limped off :i.s fast as it 
could to the house. You Avoidd not have 
thought then that James was the boy who 
had just beaten the whole world. 

story sky lady cry 

stories skies ladies cries 


Copy and memorize : 

c^uJUihjuyv, ojow mMJit AoA 

(Raiktfo to- ^ tlvo/ri/ w\h^\ 

S-cyb Uw cter 'vi/ot- AjvboA 

OB- ^ . n n I 


she 

small 

sni]) 

sheep 

smile 

snaj> 

sliell 

smell 

snjnl 


cream 

seam 


scream 



float 

quiW 
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heav'y 

feat^i'er 


slow'ly 


Feathers 

1 . How light a featlicr is ! If you drop 
one, it falls v('ry slowly to tlio gi-ouiid. It may 
even float about in the air foi’ a Avbilo. Birds 
could not fly if tlicii* feathers Avere heavy. 

2 . The long wing feathers are 
called quills. Take one and try to 
break it. You Avill see how strong 
it is. It is very light, too, as it 
must be for the bird to fly. 

3. I am sure you have seen a 
robin looking for food in tlie snow, 
and have wondered if he Avere not 
cold. 

4 . If !Mr.' Bobin coidd talk, he 
would tell you that he has a Avarm 
coat next his skiti. This coat is made of 
small, soft feathers called down. It keeps 
him warm in the cold days of Avinter. 

5. Some birds have very gay feathers. 
But these are not always the birds that sing 
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best. You know the old saying, ^^Fine 
feathers do not make line birds.” 

G. Many birds are killed every year for 
their beautiful feathers. Ladies like to wear 
them on their hats. Is it not sad that the 
pretty little birds must be killed just for this ? 

Tell the names of three birds you have seen. 

Copy these sentences and ])ut in the 
missing words: 

'‘The long Aving feathers are called .” 

“ The small, soft feathers are called .” 


Copy and memorize : 


d'iruy '^toZZu/ib (icr ricZ rnxxJki, IrdvcU. 


Use these Avojals in sentences : 


poor 

monkey 

])ulled 

chestnuts 

shell 

straw 

leavers 

Avorld 

hood 

butter 

wolf 

cottage 

latch 

ears 

eyes 

teeth 

sword 

soldier 

hissed 

screamed 
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barley else ha/ched snug 

hello' chick be neath' doz'en 

cock-ji-dob'dlc-doo' 

The Clucking Hen 

1. “Will you take a walk with me, 

. My little wife, to-day ? 

There’s barley in the barley field, 

And hayseed in the hay.” 

2 . “Thank you,” said the clucking hen; 

“I’ve something else to do; 

I’m busy sitting on my eggs, 

I cannot walk with you.” 

8. “ Cluck, cluck ! Cluck, cluck ! ” 

Said the clucking hen ; 

“My little cjiicks will soon be hatched, 
I’ll think about it then.” 

4 The clucking hen sat on her nest, 

She made it in the hay; 

And warm and snug beneath her breast, 
A dozen .white eggs lay. 
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6. Crack, crack, went all the eggs. 
Out dropped the chickens small! 
“Cluck!’’ said the clucking hen, 

“ Now I have you all.” 


6. “ Come alpng, my little chicks, 
ril take a walk with you.” 
“Hello!” said the barn-door cock,* 
“ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ” 

AUNT EFFIE’S KHYMES 


all 

baU 


small 

stall 


warm 


walk 

stalk 


warp 


She bathed the leg with hot water. 


war lysing bound hclp'fnl 

saved batlied e nou^h' wo^^nd'cd 

hot broke Flor'onge Nl^^t'in gale 

A Kind Girl 
I 

1. One day a little girl was out in the fields 
watching a man with his sheep. 

“ Why have you left your dog at home ? ” 
she asked. 
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2. The man said: “My dog can never 
help me with the sheep again. A cruel boy 
threw a stone at him and broke one of his 
legs. I shall kill him to-night to put him 
out of his pain.” 

8. The little girl was very sad when she 
heard this. She did not say anything to the 
man, but Avent to his house. Thei'c she found 
the dog lying on the lloor. 

II 

4. At first the dog Avould not let the girl 
come near him. But she was kind and gentle, 
and at last he lot her look at his leg. 

5 . She found that it ivas much hurt, but 
not broken. She bathed the leg with hot 
water and bound it uj). 

6. After a while she saw the man coming 
. home to kill the dog. He loved his dog, but 

he kneiv it is better to kill an animal than 
to let' it live in pain. 

T. The little girl ran to him and said: 
“Your dog’s leg is not broken. I have 
bound it up. Do not kill him. 1 think he 
will be quite well in a few days.” 
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m 

8. The next iTiorning she went to see the 
dog again. This time lie came to her at 
once, for he kncAv that she was his friend. 
And again she bathed his leg and bound it up. 

0. In a few days he was well enough to 
go out again into the lields and help take 
care of the sheep. 

10. After that, Avhenever the dog saw her, 
he ran to meet her and jumped about to 
show how glad he was. If a dog could speak, 
he would have thanked her for being so kind 
to him. 

11. The man said he could never thank her 
enough. But for her he Avould have lost the 
best dog he ever had. 

13. This kind and helpful little girl grew to 
be a kind and helpful woman. She left her 
home and went far away to a country where 
a great Avar was going on. 

13. She took care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, and saved many lives. Her name 
was Florence Nightingale. 



nod'dmg heat 

pro tect' slept 

short 


mOrn'ing-glo'ry ■ Ml'y 
daii'delidn tu'lip 

doge 


Habits of Flowers 


1. Flowers have habits or ways of doing 
things, just as jiooplo have. Would you like 
to hear about sonic of these ? 

2 . There is one habit that almost all 
flowers liayc. They turn to the light as if 
they loved it. If jdants are kept in a room, 
the flowers turn to tiic window. 

^ 3 . Some flowers shut up at 

night as if to go to sleep. They 
open again in the morning. 
Tulips do this. 

4. One morning a lady was 
looking at some tulips. As one 
of them opened, out flew a bee. 
He had stayed too late the night 
before, and so had been shut 
up in the flower. 

6. He may have been hard at work all day 



Oat flew a bee. 
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getting honey. He stopped to rest in the 
tulip, and was shut in when it closed. 

6. He had a line hod that iiiirht. I wonder 
if he slept aii}" better than he would have 
slept in the hive ! 

II 

7. The pond lily closes at night and opens 
again in the nioi'iiiug. 

8. The golden flowers of the dandelion are 
shut close in their green coverings every 
night. They look like buds that have never 
opened. 

9. I must toll you another habit which the 
dandelion has. AVhen the sun is very warm, 
it closes just as it does at jiiglit. Its green 
covering ])rotects it from the heat. 

10 . 8ome flowers hang down their heads 
at night. They look as if they were nodding 
in their sleep. In the morning they look up 
to the light again. 

11. Most flowers last for some days. But 
there are some that last only a short time. 
The morning-glory is one of these. Do you 
know any others? 
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fkmt 


liiim 


witii'ered 


The Bee and the Flower 

! The bee buzzed up iu tlie heat. 

“I am faint for youv honey, my sweet.” 
The flower said, “Take it, ray dear. 

For now is the sjiring of the year. 

So come, come ! ” 

“ Hum ! ” 

And the bee buzzed doAvn from the heat. 


3. And the bee buzzed up in the cold, 
When the flower Avas Avithcred and old. 
“ Have you still any honey, ray dear ? ” 
She said, “It’s the fall of the year, 

13ut come, come ! ” 

“ Hum ! ” 

And the bee buzzed off iu the cold. 

ALFRED, I.01tD TENNYSON 


come 

some 


any 

many 


honey 

money 


flower 

shower 
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The meat fell into the waters 


meat own greal'y shad'ow 

The Dog and his Shadow 

1 . One day a dog found a piece of meat. 
‘‘AYhat a fine dinner this will make,” he 

said to himself as he started home. 

2 . Crossing a bridge, he saw his own 
shadow in the still Avater. He thought it was 
another dog Avith another piece of meat. 

3. “ I will have that, too,” he thought. So 
he snapped at the shadow. When he opened 
his moutli, his meat fell into the water. 

4. So by being greedy he lost his dinner. 
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snail 

mine 

feel'er 

climJ 

thoM^A 

slug 

thrush'e§ 

1)6 ca?<ge' 

car'ry 

II draw 

friy/d/ened 

tongae 

large 

cfirl 

III en'e mie§ 

hole 

bwild 



wake 


Only a Snail 



I carry my bouse on my back, 


1. “On\y a snail,” do 
you say? Well, tliou^di 
I am only a snail I can 
do some tilings that I 
am sure you cannot do. 

2 . Icaucarry my house 
on my hack. You would 
look very ([ueer with your 
house on your back. 

3. I made my own house, too; and I am 
quite sure you did not make the one in whh?h 
you live, 

4. My house is just large enough for me. 
When I was veiy small, it, too, was very small. 
Then as I grew bigger I made it bigger. 

6. All snails do not make houses for 
themselves. The slug says he is my cousin. 
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He has horns like miue, but he has no 
house on his back. I sup})ose he is too lazy 
to build one. 

II 

c. I have four horns — two large ones and 
two small ones. They are my feelers. 

7. Where do you think my eyes are? 
They arc at the cndjof my two large horns. 
When harm is near, I draw in my horns and 
curl up in my shell. 

8 . I have many enemies. Ducks, thrushes, 
and blackbirds like to 
cat snails. They have 
caught many of my 
friends. 

9. When I see a bird, 

I make haste to get 
into my house. If a 
blackbird were to see 
me, he would pick me 
up in his claws and drop me on a stone. 

10 . That woidd break my house in two and 
he would eat me. Do you wonder that I 
am frightened when he comes? 



He would drop me on a stone. 
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11 . In warm countries where my friends grow 
bigger than 1 am, people eat them. But I am 
glad to know you do not care to eat me. 

Ill 

13. Birds are not our only enemies. Men 
try to kill us because they do not want us 
to oat the green things in their gardens. I 
suppose they want us to eat d(iad loaves, but 
we like to food on fresh ones. 

13. I climb up on a loaf and bite olf little 
bits with my tooth. I have many more teeth 
than you. My tongue is covered with rows 
of them. 

14. Do you want to know what I do in 
winter ? 

I creep into a quiet place and make a hole 
in the earth in which to live. 

15 . Then I draAV myself into my house and 
make a little door to keep out the rain and the 
snoAV. 1 leave just one little hole to let in air. 

1C. Then I go to sleep and sleep through 
the winter. When spring comes, I wake up 
again. I creep out to see what there is in 
the garden for me to eat. 
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who§e ma’«m age 

ow^/it naw^/i'ty drowned 

Little Ducks 

1. “ My dear?, whatever are yon at ? 

You ought to be at home; 

I told you not to wet your feet, 

I told you not to roam. 

8. “ Oh, dear ! I’m sure you Avill be drowned, 
I never saw such tricks; 

Come home at once and go to bed, 

You naughty, naughty chicks ! ” 

3. Now most of them were five days old. 
But one, whose age was six — 

“Please, ma’am,” said he, “T think we’re 
ducks ; 

I don’t believe we’re chicks.” 

ROBERT MACK 


down 

pawn 

flew 

crew 

town 

lawn 

clew 

grew 

gown 

dawn 

blew 

drew 



dashed 

tor'tolse 

94 

ra^ie 

tired 

ho 

hkre 

stead'j^ 

plod'ded 

judge 

win 

pa9e 

fBl' low 

goal 

siffht 

need 


The Hare and the Tortoise 
I 

1. A liare one day made fun of the short 
legs and slow pace of the tortoise, 

2 . ‘‘I am sorry for anyone who has to 
creep along as you do/' he said. “AVhy, I 
can go ten miles while you go one." 

3. “I may he slow, but I am sure," said 
the tortoise. “ Though you can run so fast, 
I am willing to race with you." 

4. The hare laughed at the thought of 
such a thing. 

6. It will be no race at all," he said, “ but 
come on. I will show you how fast I can run." 

They called the fox to be judge of the 
race. 

6. ‘‘You are to start from this mile-stone 
and run to the next one," said the fox. “Now, 
one, two, three, go ! " 
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“Onei two, three, go!” 

TI 

7. Off dashed the hare and after him 
plodded the tortoise. The hare went like 
the Avind a little way. Then he looked back. 
The tortoise was not even in sight. The hare 
laughed. 

8 . To think that a tortoise should try to 
race with me ! ” he said. “ Hoav warm and 
tired I am ! I need not rmi so fast. I will 
get some of that sweet grass for my dinner. 
Then I will rest a Avhile under this tree. The 
tortoise will not be here for hours yet.” 
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9 . So the hare at«^ his dinner and then laj 
down to rest. He fell fast asleep, and when 
he awoke it was late. 

10. Ho looked around. 
“Weiy’ he said, will go 
on to the goal now. Friend 
Tortoise is not yet in sight.” 

He passed the deeping haie. U when he got tO the 

mile-stone, he found the tortoise there before 
him. The jiloddiug fellow had kept on and 
had passed the sleeping hare. 

12. Oh, ho, my friend ! ” said the fox. “ Slow 
and steady wins the race.” 


Tell in your own words the story of the 
hare and the tortoise. 

Write words that rhyme with : 

way plod need race 


Use these words in sentences : 


hurt 

sheep 

bound 

broken 

sun 

sleep 

bee 

tulip 

meat 

piece 

greedy 

' shadow 
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a cros^ hec^'en Ba2l road 

Boats Sail on the Rivers 

1. Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 

2. There are bridges on the rivers, 

As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven. 

And overtops the trees. 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 

Is prettier far than these. 

r'HRTSTINA ROSSETTI 

pretty prettier prettiest 


dream 

noth'ing 

re'al 
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shoe§ 

life 


I Do'ra 
giv'<?n 
hos'pi tal 
nurse 


II 


III touch 
drew 
sh^r'ing 
mean 


Too Many Dolls 
I 

1 . was very good of aunt Rose to give 
me such a pretty doll/^ saj^ Dora. “ But 
I do wish she liad given me something else. 
I have so many dolls.” 

2. Her cousin Amy did not speak for a 
time. Then she said, “Dora, 
1 heard a sad story the other 
day. Would you like to 
hear it?” 

. 3 . “What was it? Please 
tell me,” said Dora. 

4 . “It Avas about a little 
girl named Kate. She is ill 
at the hospital and will have 

‘ 1 had such a beautifnl dream.” * i i i 

to stay 111 bed tor a long time* 
“Her mother is a poor woman who has 
three little children to take care of. 
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5. ^‘Oiie morning Kate said to tlie nurse, 
' Oh, I ixad sucli a beautiful dream last night ! 
I thought 1 was sick as I am now. I W 9 ,s 
so tired, for I had uothiiig to play with. 

6. '‘^^All at once I heard a little noise at my 
side. I looked around, and there on the bed 
was a beautiful doll. 

7. ‘^‘She had real hair, and her eyes could 
open and shut. She had on a fine dress. 
She even had little shoes on her feet. 

8. “ 'Oh, I can see her noAV if T just shut my 
eyes ! So it is almost as good as if I really 
had her, isn’t it r” . 

9. "The poor child had never had a doll 
in all her life.” 

n 

10 . " Poor little Kate ! ” said Dora. " And 
I am cross because I have too many dolls. 
Amy, may I not take one of my dolls to 
Kate?” 

11 . "Yes, Dora; I am sure your mother 
will be glad to have you do that? One of 
your old dolls will make little Kate very 
happy.” 
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12. ‘'I think it wouldn’t be very kind to 
give hep one of my old ones/’ said Dora. “ I 
should like to give her a pretty new one. 
Don’t you think this doll looks like the one 
Kate dreamed about?” 

She held up her beautiful new doU. 

18. If you wish, I will go with you to the 
hospital,” said Amy. ‘‘We will take the doU 
to little Kate.” 

14. Soon the two girls were in the children’s 
hospital. As they drew near Kate’s bed, the 
nurse made a sign for them not to speak. 
The child was asleep. 

15. “Now we can make her dream come 
true,” said Dora. 

She crept to Kate’s bed and put the doll 
down. Then she waited for Kate to wake up. 

in 

16. Three or four children in beds near by 
were watching Dora. Their pale little faces 
lighted up with smiles. 

17. At last Kate slowly opened her eyes 
and saw the doll. 
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18. She lay quite still at first, as if 

thought it was only a dream, . 

After a while she put out her hand to 
touch the doll to see if it were real. Then 
with a cry of joy she drew it to her. 

19 . “Oh, it is a real true doll!” she cried. 
“ It is like the one T saw in my dream, but 
prettier. Just look at her, nurse! See her 
curls and her little shoes! 

20. “What good times we can all have with 
her! 0 nurse, do take her over to little 
Mary just a minute. Poor Mary can’t turn 
around to see her.” 

21. Dora had never thought before how 
much pleasure she could give others by shar- 
ing her pretty things with them. 

22. She did not mean to be selfish. Now 
she was sorry to think how little she had 
ever done for others. 

23 . Her first visit to the hospital was not 
the last, you may be sure. Many of Dora’s 
toys and books were taken there, and 
brought joy to the poor sick children. 
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ch^k charm'ing ly sake pamt 

change tei^ri bly heath trod'den 

The Lost Doll 

1. I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world ; 

Her cheeks were so red and so white, 
dears. 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day; 
And I cried for her more than a week, 
dears, 

But I never could find where she lay. 

s. I foimd my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day; 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears. 
For her paint is all washed away. 

And her arm trodden off by the cows, 
dears, 

And her hair not the least bit curled; 
Yet for old sake’s sake, she is stiU, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 


K1NGH3L1&T 



Vrom tuo by Sir Joilitta iteynoidf 

Portrait of Hios Bowlei 





coal stand thaw st^re 

rS.kc di)!ch cured tSach 

bow-woW bone wink 

The Snow Man 
I 

1 . '‘^It is nice and cold/’ said the snow 
man. “This wind puts life into one. How 
that great red thing up there stares at me!” 

8. The red thing was the sun, which was 
just setting. “ He shall not make me wink/’ 
said the snow man. “ I will stand fast.” 

8. The snow man had pieces of coal in his 
head for eyes. His mouth Avas a piece of an 
old rake, so he had good strong teeth. 

4. The sun went down, and the full moon 
rose, large and bright. The snow man 
thought it was the sun rising again. 

6. “There he comes back from the other 
side,” he said. “But I have cured him of 
staring at me. Now he may hang there and 
shine. I can see better when he is there. 

6. “ I wish I could go from place to place 
as people can. I should like to play on the ice 
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as the boys do. But I don’t know how to 
run.” 

n 

7. “ Bow-wow ! ” said the old watch dog. 
''The sun will teach you to run fast enough. 



<‘The flan wlU teiwh yon to jnn.” 


I have seen him teach many snow men 
before. He will soon make you run.” 

8. ‘'I don’t know what you mean, friend,” 
said the snow man. “ Will that thing up in 
the sky teach me to run ? I know that he can 
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run, for he ran away when I looked at him. 
Now he has come back on the other side.’' 

9 . ** What you see up there is the moon,” 
said the dog. “It was the sun that you saw 
before. He will come again in the morning. 
Then he will teach you to run down into the 
ditchi The weather is going to change; I have 
felt it in my bones all day.” 

10. “I don’t know just what he means,” 
said the snow man to himself, “ but I am sure 
it is something not at all pleasant. The thing 
which stared at me and then ran away is not 
my friepd. I am sure of that too.” 

11. “ Bow-wow ! ” said the dog. Then he 
turned round three times and lay down to sleep. 

12. The weather did change; it began to 
thaw. The south wind blew, and the sun 
shone bright and warm. The snow man ran, 
as the dog said he would. He ran down into 
the ditch, and that was the last of him. 

18. “ Bow-wow ! ” said the watch dog. The 
children danced about in the sunshine, and no 
one thought any more of the snow man. 


HANS ANDSB8EN, ADAPTED 
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cool smel/ white'ness crown'Sd bride 

lifting droop clotli'ing thirst'y vem 

Little White Lily 

1. Little White Lily 
Sat by a stone, 

Drooping and waiting 
Till the snn shone. 

Little White Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 

Little White Lily 
Is lifting her head. 

a. Little White Lily 

Said, ‘^It is good, — 

Little White Lily’s 
Clothing and food.” 

Little White Lily 
Dressed like a bride, 

Shining with whiteness 
And crowned beside! 

8. Little White Lily 

Droopeth with pain, 

Waiting and waiting 
Por the wet rain. 
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Little White Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 

Haiu is fast falling 
And filling it up. 

4. Little White Lily 

Said, '‘Good again, 

When I am thirsty 
To ’have fresh rain. 

Now I am stronger, 

Now I am cool ; 

Heat cannot burn me, 

My veins are so full." 

6, Little White Lily 

Smells very sweet; 

On her head sunshine, 

4 

Rain at her feet. 

Thanks to the sunshine, 

Thanks to the rain! 

Little White Lily 
Is happy again. ^ 

OEOBaE IIAODONALD 


droops droopeth 


holds holdeth 
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mud tool tfiij thick sbi^^>cd 

gum vex sting pS'pSr inafiet 

Wasps 

1 . Here comes a wasp ! Is he 
not pretty? He wears a black 
coat striped with yellow. He 
has six legs and four wings. 

See how thin and beautifid his 
wings are ! 

2. As he flies about, he looks 
very much like a bee. But the 
wasp does not make honey, as the bee does. 

8. If you make a wasp angry, out comes 
his sting ; but he will not hurt you if you do 
not vex him. 

4. The wasp is a busy little fellow. He 
works hard to make a home for himself. 
He carries his tools in his mouth. They are 
two tiny little saws. 

6. To make his nest,* he cuts off little pieces 
of wood. He wets them with a kind of gum 
which he has in his mouth,. Then he sticks 
them together so as to make paper. 
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6. Some of this paper is fine and thin, while 
some is coarse and thick. 

7. Some wasps hang their nests in 
trees; some make their homes in 
holes in the ground; others build 
nests of mud. 

8. Wasps like to eat sweet things, 
and they always pick out the ripest 

fruit. They feed on flies, 
too, and other insects which vex the cattle. 
So you see even wasps do some good. 



ripe riper ripest 

When you add -er and -est to ripe, what 
letter is dropped ? 

Add -er and -est to jine / to coarse. 


lack 

lay 

roll 

ripe 

back 

pay 

toll 

tripe 

black 

play 

troll 

stripe 


Ill 


plain ta'ble strike treat 

hanrf'som er de stroy' kind'ness 


The Wasp and the Bee 
I 

1 . One day a wasp met a bee. 

“ I am glad to see you, friend Bee,” he said, 
want you to tell me, if you can, why 
people like you so much better than they 
like me. 

3 . “ 1 am much handsomer than you. You 
go about all the time in your plain work-day 
clothing. I always wear a beautiful black 
and yellow coat. 

3. ‘‘ I am fine enough to be seen at a king’s 
table.. But whenever I come near people, 
they strike at me and try to kill me. 

4. “ They are always glad to have you 
make your home Avith them, and they even 
build a nice house for you to live in. But 
whenever they find mine, they destroy it, 
and kill my little ones. Can you tell me 
why they treat me in this way ? ” 
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6. ‘‘Well/’ said the bee, “it is true that 
men are not very kind to you, but what do 
you do for them ? Do you give them honey 
as I do?” 

6. “ Do for them ! ” cried the wasp. “Why 
should I do anything for them? I catch 
some of the flies and insects that vex them, 
but that is because I like insects for food. 

7 . “ I take the best of their ripe fruit. If 
they try to drive me away, out comes my 
sting, and I teach them to leave me alone.” 

8. “Oh ho,” said the bee. “No wonder 
men are cross to you, as you are so cross to 
them. Men are my friends because I am 
their friend! 

#. “ It is always so. If you want people to 
treat you with kindness, you must be kind 
to them.” 
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jSriy wbrk'er fra'grant tliis'^lc 

weed scent treas'ure wear'y 

toil'ing cloVer hum'mmg drear'y 

The Song of the Bee 

1. Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

This is the song of the bee. 

His legs are of yeUow ; 

A jolly, good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he. 

a. Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

The sweet-smelling clover, 

He, humming, hangs over; 

The scent of the roses 

Makes fragrant his wings: 

He never gets lazy ; 

From thistle and daisy, 

And weeds of the meadow. 

Some treasure he brings. 

8. Buzz ! buzz ! buzz ! 

From morning’s first light 
Till the coming of night, 

8 
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He’s singing and toiling 
Tlie summer day through. 

Oh! we may get weary, 

And think work is dreary; 

’Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do. 

MAIUAN DOUGLAS 


Write the words which rhyme with : 

bee yellow clover wings 

daisy night dreary do 


Copy and memorize: 

Oil tlu/KU^ a/ncL 

QM cAjLotuAi^ (^hjuxl omA MrCcdl, 
OJJi tki/vuj^ ^aAAjl a/ruL w-xiruijUi^,- 
3Ajb (^'crcL Goxi ryvcucU tki/m ail. 


ice 


face 

place 


nice 


loud 

cloud 


much 

such 
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I mid'dlc-sized key'hole iv spoon v search 


huge 
b6wl 
p6r'ric?ge 
II break'fast 
powred 


locked 
no'bod f 
per haps' 
III tast'ed 
bot'tom 


eat'en pil'ldw 
thief bol'ster 
cush'ion rum'ble 
strai^^t thun'der 
crushed shrill 


The Three Bears 
I 

1. Once upon a time three bears lived 
together in a house of their own, near a wood. 
One of them was a Tiny Little Bear; one was 
a Middle-sized Bear, and one was a Great 
Huge Bear. 

2. Each of the bears had a bowl for his 
porridge. There was a little bowl for the 
Tiny Little Bear , and a middle-sized bowl for 
the Middle-sized Bear, and a great boivl for 
the Great Huge Bear 

8 , And they had each a chair to sit on. 
There was a little chair for the Tiny Little 
Bear ; and a middle-sized chair for the Middle- 
sized Bear ; and a great chair for the Great 
Huge Bear. 



A Md they had each a M to skop ^ 
There true a Bile bed for the Tiny Little 
Bear; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle- 
sized Bear; and a great bed for the Great 
Huge Bear. 

II 


6. One morning they made the porridge 
■ for their breakfast, and poured it into their 



She lodud ii at the windeir. 


bowls. Then they went to take a walk in 
the wood while the porridge was cooling. 

6. While the bears were out walking, a 





little girl named Golden-hair came to the 
house. 

7 . First she looked in at the window. 
Then she peeped in at the keyhole. As she did 
not see anyone in the house, she lifted the latch. 

8 . The door was not locked. The bears 
were good bears and did nobody any harm, 
so they nerer thought that anybody would 
harm them. 

9 . So little Golden-hair opened the door and 
went in. She was well pleased when she saw 
the porridge on the table, for she was hungry. 

10. If she had stopped to think, she would 
not have touched it. She would have waited 
till the bears came home. Tlien perhaps they 
would have asked her to breakfast, for they 
were kind bears. 

Ill 

11. But little Golden-hair did not wait. 
First she tasted the porridge of the Great 
Huge Bear. It was so hot that she could not 
eat it. Then she tasted the porridge of 
the Middle-sized Bear, and it was so cold that 
she could not eat it. 
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13 . Then she tasted the porridge of the Tiny 
Little B^ar ; it was neither too hot nor too 
cold, but just right. So she ate it all. 

13 . Then little Golden-hair sat down on the 
chair of the Great Huge Bear, and that was 
too hard for her. Then she sat down on the 
clAir of the Middle-sized Bear, and that was 
too soft for her. 

14 . Then she sat down on the chair of the 
Tiny Little Bear ; that was neither too hard 
nor too soft, but just right. There she sat till 
the bottom of the chair came out and down 
she came upon the floor. 

15. Then little Golden-hair went upstairs into 
the bears’ bedroom. There were three beds. 
First she lay down upon the bed of the Great 
Huge Bear, and that was too high at the head 
for her. • Next she lay down upon the bed of 
the Middle-sized Bear, and that was too high 
at the foot for her. 

16. Then she lay down upon the bed of the 
Tiny Little Bear; that was neither too high 
at the head nor at the foot, but just right. So 
she covered herself up and feU fast asleep. 
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17. The three bears thought their porridge 
would be cool enough by this time, and they 
came home to breakfast. Now little Golden- 
hair had left the spoon of the Great Huge 
Bear standing in his porridge. 

18. “Somebody has been at my porridge,’' 
said the Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

19. The Middle-sized Bear looked at his 
bowl, aud there was his spoon, too. 

“ Somebody has been at my porridge,” said 
the Middle-sized Bear. 

?o. Then the Tiny Little Bear looked at his 
bowl. There Avas the spoon in the bowl, but 
the porridge Avas all gone. 

21 . “ Somebody has been at my porridge and 
has eaten it all up,” said the Tiny Little Bear 
in his tiny little voice. 

22 . Then the three bears began to look for 
the thief. 

28 . Now, little Golden-hair had not left the 
cushion straight in the chair of the Great 
Huge Bear. 
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84 . “ Somebody has been sitting in my chair/’ 
said the,. Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

26. And little Golden-hair had crushed the 
soft cushion of the Middle-sized 
Bear. 

“ Somebody has been sitting in 
my chair/’ said the Middle-sized 
Bear. 

26. Somebody has been sitting 
in my chair, and has sat the 
bottom of it out,” said the Tiny 
Little Bear in his tiny little voice. 

V 

27 . The three bears were now sure that there 
was some one in the house. So they went 
upstairs to search. 

28. Now, little Golden-hair had pulled the 
pillow of the Great Huge Bear out of its place. 

29 . “ Somebody has been lying on my bed,” 
said the Great Huge Bear in his great huge 
voice. 

80. And little Golden-hair had pulled the 
bolster of the Middle-sized Bear out of its place. 
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81.. Somebody has been lying on my bed,” 
said the Middle-sized Bear. 

32. When the Tiny Little Bear came to look 
at his bed, there was th|p bolster in its place. 

* 4 

There, too, was the pillow in its place upon 
the bolster. 



'Here ehe Is/’ said the Tiny Little Besri 


83. But upon the pillow was little Golden- 
hair’s pretty head. That was not in its place, 
for she had no right to be there. 

84. ‘‘ Somebody has been lying on my bed, 
— ^and hefe she is,” said the Tiny Little Bear 
in his tiny httle voice. 

86. Little Golden-hair had, heard in her sleep 
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the great voice of the Great Huge Bear. • But 
it was like the roar of wind or the rumble of 
thunder to her, 

80. She had heard the voice of the Middle- 
sized Bear, too, but it was only as if she had 
heard some one speak in a dream. 

87. But the sharp, shrill voice of 
the Tiny Little Bear awoke her 
at once. 

88. Up she started. When she 
saw the three bears close to the 
bed, she was much frightened. She 
ran to the window, which was 

open, and jumped out. Away she ran into 
the wood, and the three bears never saw her 
any more. 

ROBERT BOUTHEY-ADAPTED 

somebody anybody nobody 

a e i 

way these mind 

wait key wild 

great dream high 

eight thief cried 


o 

door 

bowl 

pour 

roar 
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*' I see him jump before me.” 


fool 

dew 

sleep'y-head 

ar'rant 

s8rt 

nhrs'ie 

in'di a-riib'ber 

cow'ard 

heel 

tal/'er 

fun'ni est 

propter 

shame 

shoot 

no'tion 



My Shadow 

1. I have a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels 
' up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when I 
jump into my bed. 

3 . The funniest thing about him is the way 
he likes to grow — 
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Not at all like proper children, which is 
always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like 
an india rubber ball. 

And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 

I 

V 

8. lie hasn’t got a notion of how children 
. pught to play. 

And can only make a fool of me in every 
sort of M'^ay. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a 
coward you can see ; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as 

-ill**. 

ttat shadow sticks to me ! 

4. One morning, very early, before the sun 
was up, 

I .rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was 
fast asleep in bed. 


BOBERT LOUIS mSVWBOV 
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I web squeeze num'bSr ^fr'clc 

thread hard'en joined fas^'ened 

bod'ieg line spoke in dart'ed 

bSg II stretched spin'ning safe 

The Garden Spider 
I 

1 . Alfred likes to watch spiders. He has 
learned how they make their webs and catch 
flies. One day he was walking with his cousin 
Frank. They saw a 
spider just beginning 
to make its web, and 
they stopped to watch 
it. 

3 . ‘‘Why does a spi- 
der make a web?” 
asked Frank. 

8 . “So that flies may 
be caught in it,’' said Th»boji stopped towatoii it. 

Alfred. “The spider wants them for food.” 

4 . “ Where do spiders get the thread to 
make their webs?” asked Frank. 

5. “They have little bags at the end of 
their bodies. These bags are full of some- 
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thing that looks like water, but is thicker. 
The spiders squeeze it out. 

6. “As soon as it comes out into the air, 
it hardens and makes a little thread. The 
spiders put many of these threads together 

to make one strong 
line.” 

n 

7, While the boys 
were talking, they 
watched the spider. 
It was busy making 
its web. 

8. First, it stretched 
some long threads 

from bough to bough. These were for the 
outside of its web. 

9 . Next, it made a number of other threads, 
which were j oined to the outside threads. They 
met in the middle like the spokes of a wheel. 

10 . Then it went round and round the web, 
spinning all the time. It made a long thread 
which looked like many circles, one within 
another. 
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11. As it went, it fastened this thread to 
each of the spoke-like threads. 

“It looks as if it were making the thread 
with its legs,^’ said Frank. 

12. “ It uses its legs to put the thread in 
place,” said Alfred. “Now the web is 
finished. The spider will hide and wait fpr 
a fly. Let us watch it.” 

ni 

13 . Soon a fly came buzzing by and was 
caught in the web. The spider darted out 
and began to wrap fine threads around it. 

14 . These held it fast, so that it could not 
get away. Then the spider went away and 
waited for another fly. 

15 . “ Why does it not eat the fly ? ” asked 
Frank. 

“ It is not hungry now,” said Alfred. 

16. Then Alfred told Frank more about 
spiders. 

“The mother spider is larger than the 
father,” he said. “The mother spider lays 
eggs in a little bag which she makes for them. 
She hides it away in a safe place. 
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17. ^‘This spider which we have just been 
watching is called the garden spider. It likes 
to make its web in gardens. It will not harm 
us, but there are some spiders which would 
hurt us very much if they should bite us.” 


Use these words in sentences: 


rivpr 

bridge 

rainbow 

eatth 

wasp 

busy 

paper 

pibk 

bears 

cool 

porridge 
, ' v “ breakfest 

ta^e 

bowl 

huge 

f ju 

III. Wu, A-.iJf 


Copy the names of the days of the week : 

Ttl/yyidjOAj’ 3-iuAdxj/i^ 
W<xi/YU>by(iaA^ SluuAA-cioLn^ 
AaJuuAxiaAj’ 


How many days are there in a 
How many months' are it^'a' 

Write the names <if th.e fijuf seaaipl)|k 
Which one do you like best? 


squeeze 

squeak 


straight gardeift. 
stretch '-' 1 ;^^' 
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2 . His father tells him that the best way 
to paint well when he is a man iS to begin now 
while he is a boy. So every day Edward 
works at his pictures. 

3. His pictures of horses have a queer thing 
about them. They are not like horses. They 
look naore like large birds with four legs. 

• 4. It is not easy to draw well. But Edward 
tries "hard and he loves his work. So his 
drawings look more and more like the things 
for which they are meant. 

II 

6. Yesterday he made a large picture. It 
is of a man with a big cane in his hand, 
walking by the seaside. There are. four but- 
tons bn his coat. Near him is a tree, and a 
ship is not far off. 

6. To-day Edward finished a still larger 
picture. It had in it a windmill, ships, and 
a man and a woman. 

7. It seemed to Edward that he could see 
the ships move over the water and the sail^ 
of the windmill turn. 
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8 . /'It is the best picture I have made/’ he 
said. " I will ask papa to 
■come aud see it.” 

9 . He ran to call his 
father and left the kitten 
playing on the floor. 

While Edward was out 
of the room, the kitten 
jumped on the table and 
upset the ink. 

10. When Edward came 
in with his father, he 

1 1 • • . -I ‘‘It is the best picture 1 have madoi’' 

lound ms picture covered 

with ink. He was very sorry, but he said, 

"1 will draw another picture.” 

11. “ Good, Edward ! ” said his father. " That 
is the way to become a true artist.” 

ANATOLE FRANCE-ADAPTED 

Copy and memorize : 



’cl-i6 a hAMrvi hhjo\dA> hjoAj : 

dAAj' J CXX^OiA/Yh ; 

(J'l oX ctoYlit AiA/lyCVuL 

3^0^, txA^ CKj/Cw/yi/, 
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sand o'cean mo'ment mlgMff 
land ' ^ ter'ni tf hiirn'ble E'den 

Little Things 

1. Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean. 

And the pleasant land. 

2. And the little moments, 

'Humble though they be. 

Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

8. Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 

Make our earth an Eden, 

Like the heaven above. 
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. There stands Half Chick to this day. 


I pr^ tend' 

dul/ 

in deed' v 

town 

Ha/f Chick 

p6 llte' 

bank 


II worse 

mind 

waste 

dying 

be came' 

an'swer 

fiotc 

read'y 

rude III 

frec'ly iv 

cdbk 

stee'ple 

kick 

pal'a^e 

treii'ble 

broth pot 

chfirch 


Half Chick 
I 


1. Once there was a hen which had ten chick- 
ens. Nine of them were fine little fellows. 

2. But the youngest was not like his 
brothers and sisters. He was only half as 
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large as a chicken should be ; so his mother 
caUed him Half Chick. 

8. She was very sad when she looked at 
him. She said, “ My youngest child can 
never grow up to be tall and fine looking like 
his brothers. They will go out and make 
•their way in the world, but this poor little 
thing will always have to stay at home with 
me.’^ 

4 . But Half Chick’s mother soon found 
that he was not willing to stay at home under 
her wing. 

6. He was as unlike his brothers and sisters 
in his ways as he was in his looks. They were 
good chickens. When their mother called 
them, they chirped and ran to her side. 

6. But Half Chick would hop far away. 
When his mother called him home, he would 
pretend that he could not hear. 

n 

7, As he grew older, he became worse. 
He was often very rude to his mother and 
to the other chickens. 
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8 . One day he went up to his mother with 
the queer little hop and kick which was his 
way of walking. 

9 . He cocked his eye at her and said, 
“ Mother, I am tired of this dull life. I am 
off to the palace to see the king.” 

10. “ To the palace, Half Chick ! ” said his 
mother. “Why, my dear, that would be a 
long way even for me to go. A poor little 
thing like you would be tired before you went 
half the way. Stay at home with me. Some 
day when you are bigger, we will take a nice 
long walk together.” 

11. But Half Chick had made up his mind 
to go, and he would not listen to his mother. 
So with a hop and a kick away he went. 

13 . “ Be sure that you are kind and polite 
to everyone you meet,” his mother called 
after him. But he was in such haste to be 
off that he did not stop to answer. 

ni 

18. As he went through a field, he passed 
a stream. The stream was filled up with 
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weeds and water-plants, so that its water 
could not flow freely. 

14. ‘‘0 Half Chick,'’ it cried, as Half Chick 
hopped along its banks, “do come and help 
me ! Please take aivay these weeds that are 
so much in my way.” 

IB. “ Help you, indeed ! ” said Half Chick with 
a toss of his head. “Do you think 1 have 
nothing to do but to ivaste my time with 
you ? Help yourself, and don’t trouble me. I 
am off to the palace to see the king.” 

And with a hop and a kick on he went. 

16 . A little later he came to a fire, which 
some men had left in a wood. It was burning 
very low and would soon be out. 

17. “0 Half Chick,” cried the fire as he 
came near, “in a little while I shall die if 
some one does not help me. Do give me 
some dry leaves and sticks.” 

18 . “Help you, indeed!” said Half Chick. 
“ I have other things to do. Get dry leaves 
and sticks for yourself' and don’t trouble me. 
I am off to the palace to see the king.” And 
with a hop and a kick on went Half Chick. 
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IV 

19. The next morning, as he was getting 
near the palace, he passed a big oak tree. 
The wind was caught in its branches. 

30. ‘^0 Half Chick,” cried the wind, ‘‘do 
hop up here and help me to got free from 
these branches. I cannot get away.” 

31. “Then you ought not to have gone 
there,” said Half Chick. “ I can’t waste all 
my morning in helping you. Get yourself 
free the best way you can, and don’t trouble 
me. I am off to the palace to sec the 
king.” 

33. With a hop and a kick off went Half 
Chick faster than ever. 

38. The king’s palace was now in sight. Half 
Chick thought he would go to the door and 
wait there till the king came out. 

24. But as he was hopping by one of the 
back windows, the king’s cook saw him. 

35. “ Here is the very thing I want to make 
the king’s broth,” cried the cook. And he 
caught Half Chick by the leg and threw him 
into the broth pot. 
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V 

26 Half Chick did not like this at all, and 
he cried, ‘‘"VS^ater, water! Have pity upon 
me. Do not wet me like this.’’ 

27 , “Ah! Half Chick,” said the water, “you 
would not help me when I was a little stream 
away in the field. Now I cannot help you.” 

28. Then the fire began to burn. Half 
Chick hopped from one side of the pot to 
the other, trying to get away from the heat. 

20. “ Fire, fire ! ” he cried. “ Do not burn 
me like this. Tou don’t know how it hurts.” 

80. “Half Chick,” answered the fire, “you 
would not help me when I was dying in the 
wood. Now I cannot help you.” 

81. At last the cook came to see if the broth 
was ready for the king’s dinner. 

82. “ Look here ! ” he cried. “ This chicken 
is burnt up. It is not fit to eat.” So he 
threw Half Chick out of the window. 

88 . The wind caught him and dashed him 
through the air so fast that he could hardly 
breathe. 

84 . “Oh! wind,” he cried, “if you take me 
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along so fast you will kill rae. Do let me rest 
a little while.” 

85. “ Ah! Half Chick,” said the wind, ‘‘ when 
I was caught in the oak tree, you would not 
help me. Now I cannot help you.” 

30. And he carried Half Chick over the 
roofs of the houses tiU they came to the 
highest church in town. 

37 . Then he left him on the top of the 
steeple. And there stands Half Chick to 
this day. 

A SPANISH LEGEND 


Find in this story a word that means hiff / 
one that means small. 

What word means the opposite of wety of 
short f 

Write a sentence telling who asked Half 
Chick for help. 

Make a drawing to show where Half Chick 
is now. 


Po{iXji/raM ibhsrd/y&v ^0^ 



foam 
for eVer 

1 . 


2 . 


3. 
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ei'tiier c^'tle past 

val'ley a shor*/ dark 

Where Go the Boats ? 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand, 

It flows along forever. 

With trees on either hand. 

Green leaves a-floatiug, 

Castles of the foam. 

Boats of mine a-boating — 

Where will all come home? 

On goes the river 

And out past the mill, 

Away down the valley. 

Away down the hill. 

1' 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more. 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 

KOBEET LOUIS STEVENBON 

a-boating 


a-floating 
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fish 

jellt 

bunch'Sg 

croak 

jaw 

flat 

tM'pole 

front 

bead 

hind 

baek'ward? 

pointing 



Frogs 



1. Children who walk in the country in the 
spring sometimes see frogs’ eggs floating on 
the water in a ditch or pond. The eggs look 
very much like bunches of beads made of 

jelly- 

2. After a while, tadpoles 
come from these eggs. Tadpoles 
are queer little water animals. 

They have big heads and long, 
flat tails. They swim about together and 
look like little fish. 



A tadpole 




3 , As the tadpole grows 
larger, 'h® changes. His 
legs be^n to grow, and his 
tail becomes shorter and 
shorter till there is no tail 
at all. Then he is no longer a tadpole; he 
has become a young frog. 

4. He cannot live in the water any longer, 



A young frog 
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SO he crawls out of the pond and makes his 
home in the wet grass. But he often goes 
back into the water for a swim. 

Or , ; 

6. The frog’s hind legs are long and strong. 
Each of the hind feet has five toes, which are 
joined by a web like that of a duck’s foot. 
It ig by means of these webbed feet that a 
frog swims. 

6. A frog feeds on flies, ants, spiders, 
worms, snails, and such things. He even eats 
bees and wasps. Their stings do not seem to 
hurt him at all. 

7. A frog has a wide mouth and a long 
tongue. His tongue is joined to the jaw in 

front and not at the back as 
our tongues are. 

8. So it lies in the mouth point- 
ing backwards. This is the way 
Oitdibigafly. it looks wheu the frog darts it 
out to catch a fly. 

9. AU summer a frog feeds on insects, but 
in winter he cannot get these to eat. 

10. What do you think he does then ? He 
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finds a hole in the earth and buries himself 
there. 

11. Then, like the snail, he sleeps all winter. 
In the spring when the sun shines warm and 
bright, he creeps out of his hole. We hear 
his “croak, croak,” as he hops about the 
meadows. 


Write answers to these questions : 

What is a tadpole ? 

What can you tell about a frog’s hind legs? 
What have you learned in this lesson about 
a frog’s tongue ? 

'What do frogs do in winter ? 


Use these words in sentences : 


drops 

grains 

ocean 

land 

paint 

artist 

picture 

miU 

grow 

proper 

shadow 

early 


toy 

coin 

look 

moon 

joy 

join 

foot 

soon 
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I known alive' instead' in lonely 

miss , Pic'cola leath'er gift 

gw§ss n stock'ing wdbd'en hap'piness 

San'ta Clawg 

Piccola 
I 

1. ' Piccola was a little girl who lived far 
across the sea. Her father was dead and her 
mother had to work very hard to buy food. 

2 . But little Piccola was as happy as the 
day is long. In summer she ran about in the 
fields and looked for flowers and berries. In 

winter when snow was on the ground, 
she had to stay indoors. 

8 . She had no brothers nor sisters to 
play with her, and no toys nor picture 
books such as you have. But she had 
never known what it was to have play- 
things, and she did not miss them. 

4. You could never guess what she had 
for a doll. It was a stick of wood ! She 
made a dress for it and talked to it and 
petted it. 
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6. ‘‘If only you were alive, my baby,” she 
said, “how nice it would be! Still, it is good 
to have you to talk to those long winter 
days. Winter would be a bad time if it were 
not for Christmas. How 1 wish it were 
Christmas now ! I wonder what I shall find 
in my shoe I ” 

II 

6. Where Piccola lived the children do not 
hang up their stockings. Instead, they put 
out their shoes for Santa Claus to fill. 

7. And very queer shoes they are. They 
are not leather shoes like yours. They are 
inade of wood' and are hard and heavy. 

8. How would you like to wear wooden 
shoes ? Piccola liked it very well, for she 
had never seen any other kind. 

9. As Christmas drew near, she often said 

to her mother ; “ I do wonder what I shall 

find in my shoe!” 

10 . Her mother looked sad when Piccola 
said this. 

11 . “You must not expect anything this 
year, my dear,” she said. “ It is a hard 
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wipter. You and I must be glad to get 
bread to eat in times like these/’ 

But Piecola was quite sure that Santa 
Claus would not forget her. 

la At last Christmas came. Piccola put her 
wooden shoe by the bedside and went to sleep. 

14. “Poor child! ” said her mother. “How 
sad she will be when she wakes up and finds 
nothing in her shoe.” 

m 

16 . The next morning Piccola was up before 
it was light. 

16 . “Oh, Mother, Mother,” she cried. “Just 
see what Santa Claus has brought me 1 It is 
a dear little bird.” 

17. And there was a little swallow I Piccola 
took it in her hand. It fiuttered about, but 
could not fly. Piccola’s mother looked at it 
and found that one of its wings was hurt. 

18 . “We wiU keep it with us and protect 
it through the cold weather,” she said. “It 
would die out in the snow.” 

19. “ I shall never be lonely now wiien you 
are away at work all day,” said Piccola. 



Piocola took the Bwa]low iu her liaudi 
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“ When I wished for a little dog, you said that 
he would oat too much. But we shall 
not miss the crumbs my Christmas bird 
will eat.” 

30. Piccola kept the swallow till 
spring came, and then she set it free. 

But it often came to her window for 
crumbs. 

31. No Christmas gift ever brought 
more happiness than the little swallow in 
Piccola’s shoe. 



•Copy and memorize : 

OM tlwvix^ qAjyoX omd Amott, 
3cyb dtoA Qcrdi -uAw ZonKZk 4X6, 
mxuJUy a/yui 'toiMi cM. 

able little tripping swallow 

table middle stepping pillow 

stable gobble dropping yellow 
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blunt 

pack 

k^ 

fofldw 

no'bld^' 

slerfgc 

pad 

mas'ter 

pride 

wolvc§ 

led 

faith'fijl 


A Talk about Redcoat 

1. Come here, Alfred, and I will tell you 
some things you may not know 
about that dog of yours. 

3. Hear what a noise he makes 
coming across the • floor! 

Now look at his feet 
and you will see 
why. 

3. He has soft 
pads under his toes, 
but he cannot draw in his claws as a cat can. 
She has to creep along to spring on the mice. 
He can run fast to catch what he wants. 

4. Sometimes he chases pussy, but pussy 
can get away from him. 

If he comes too near her in the race, she 
can put out her sharp claws and climb a tree. 
He cannot climb, because his claws are short 
and blunt. 
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6 . There is another way in which pussy has 
the better of him. He cannot see so well in 
the dark as she can. She hunts at night, and 
he hunts in the day. 

6 . You remember the walk we took last 
week. We left Redcoat at home, you know, 
but he joined us when we were far away 
from home. 

7 . Can you guess how he found us? It was his 
keen nose that led him to us. Dogs can follow 
animals or people for miles without seeing them. 

8 . You see that Redcoat’s nose is cold and» 
wet. That shows he is well. It is only when 
a dog is sick that his nose is hot and dry. 

0. Now let us look at his teeth. They 
are sharp and pointed. I should not like to 
have them bite me. 

10. Redcoat can move his jaws only up 
and down. Cows and other animals that 
eat grass move their jaws sideways, as well 
as up and down. 

* n 

11. Redcoat is a hunting dog. He likes to 
chase game. Some dogs take care of sheep 
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and cattle. Others protect their masters’ 
homes. 

12 . In some places there are packs of wild 
dogs. They hunt together and feed on the 

HgJHjk 13. If Redcoat lived in some 
Qsrft fll^Hkparts of the world, he would 

A dog at work j . . 

draw it. 

14. There are countries in the north where 
it is too cold for horses to live. In these 


places dogs draw sledges over the snow and ice. 

16 . These dogs are very strong and can go far 
with little food. Their coats are warmer and 
thicker than your dog’s. They look like wolves. 

16 . Do you know that the wolf and fox say 
they are Redcoat’s cousins ? I do not believe 
that he would take pride in such cousins. 

17. Dogs are noble animals. They are faith- 
ful and loving, and always remember the 
people who are kind to them. 
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hid feel stole w6ve 

rob hung Al'i^e Neal wisp 

Who Stole the Bird’s Nest ? 

I 

1 . “To-whit! to- whit! to-whee! 

Will you listen to me ? 

Who stole four eggs I laid, 

And the nice nest I made?’’ 

2 . ^‘Not I,” said the cow, “Moo-oo! 

Such a thing I’d never do; 

I gave you a wisp of hay. 

But didn’t take your nest away. 
.Not I,” said the cow, “Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 

3. “ Coo, coo ! Coo, coo ! Coo, coo I 

Let me speak a word, too. 

Who stole that pretty nest 
From little yellow breast ? ” 

4. ‘‘Not I,” said the sheep, “oh, no! 

I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so; 
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I gave the wool the nest to line. 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa, baa ! ” said the sheep, oh, no ! 
I wouldn^t treat a poor bird so.^’ 

6 . ‘^Oaw, caw!” cried the crow, 
should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird’s nest to-day?” 

II 

6. “ Cluck, cluck I ” said the hen, 

0 

Don’t ask me again; 

Why I haven’t a chick 
That ^ould do such a trick. 

We each gave her a feather. 

And she wove them together. 

Cluck, cluck I ” said the hen. 

Don’t ask me again I ” 

7. “I would not rob a bird,” 

Said little Mary Green; 
think I never heard 
Of anything so mean.” 
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’Tis very cruel, too,” 

Said little Alice Neal ; 

I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel ? ” 

8. A little boy hung down his head, 

And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little yellow breast ; 

And he felt so full of shame, 

He didn’t like to tell his name. 

LYDIA UARIA CHILD 


From the poem find who said : 

to-whit coo moo-oo 

to-whee baa caw 

Tell who gave yellow breast something for 
her nest. 

Write what Mary Green said. 


knew 

know 

knock 


whole 

whose 

whom 


crumb 

lamb 

limb 
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I shoc^mak er pA^ir spArcd mid'ni^At 

siir pEl§</ prAyer? sold skipped 

al read'y beuch cor'ner ni clotheg 

closely pri^e elve§ dfe lipAt' 

Aon'est II al3le na'ked quickly 

The Shoemaker and the Elves 
I 

’ 1. Long, long ago, there lived in a small 
town a shoemaker and his wife. The shoe- 
maker was an honest man and he worked very 
hard. He and his wife were always kind to 
those who were in want. 

2 . But times became very hard. Through 
no fault of his own the shoemaker grew 
poorer and poorer. At last he had only 
enough leather left to make one pair of 
shoes. 

3. In the evening he cut out the shoes. 
He was to make them the next day. Then 
he said his prayers and went to bed. 

4. In the morning he rose early and went to 
his work-bench. There to his surprise he found 
the shoes already finished. 

6. He did not know what to make of it. 
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He looked closely at them. They were 
more beautiful than he could have made 
them. 

6 . He called his wife and showed them to 
her. The good woman was as much sur- 
prised as he. 

7 . That morning a man came in to buy 
some shoes. He was so much pleased with 
the ones the shoemaker showed him that he 
bought them for a good price. 

II 

8. The shoemaker was now able to buy 
leather for two pairs of shoes. Again he cut 
them out in the evening. He meant to rise 
early the next morning to finish them. 

9. But he was spared the trouble. The 
next morning there on his work-bench stood 
the shoes already made. 

10 . These, too, were soon sold, and the shoe- 
maker bought leather for four pairs more. 
He cut these out and laid them ready as be- 
fore. But when he came down in the morn- 
ing, he found the shoes finished as before. 
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11. So it went on. He had only to buy the 
leather and cut out the shoes. He always 
found them finished the next morning. The 
good man soon became rich. 

12. One evening just before Christmas he 
said to his wife, “ My dear, I should like to 
find out who the good people are who help us. 
LjBt us sit up to-night and watch.’’ 

,18. His wifp thought this a good plan, so 
TOey hid themselves in a corner of the work- 
room. 

14 . Just at midnight two little naked elves 
came running into the room. They sat down 
upon the shoemaker’s bench and took up the 
work already cut out. 

15 . They worked so well and so fast that in 
a little while all the shoes were finished. Then 
they skipped off the bench and ran away. 

Ill 

16. Next morning the woman said, ‘‘The 
good little elves have been very kind to us. I 
would like to do something for them. They 
run about so and have nothing on, and they 
must be cold. 



17 . “Fll tell you what we can do: I will 
make them some clothes, and you can make 
them some little shoes.’’ 

18. This plan pleased the shoemaker very 
much. So he and his wife set to work at 
once. You may bo sure they spared no pains 
in making the shoes and the clothes. 



* The elves showed great delight# 


19.' At night everything was ready, and the 
good man and his wife laid the clothes on the 
work-bench. Then they hid to see what 
the little elves would do, 

ao. At midnight the elves came running in. 
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They jumped on the bench, expecting to find 
the leather cut out for them to make into 
shoes. But there was nothing to be seen but 
the beautiful little clothes. 

21. At first the elves were surprised, and 
then they showed great delight. They dressed 
themselves quickly, dancing about for joy. At 
lalst they danced out of the room and they 
never came back any more. 

22. But everything went well with the good 
shoemaker and his Avife, who had been kind 
to those who helped tliem. They Avere never 
in want again as long as they lived. 


Copy and memorize : 


J-rt (A ur&ik (yu 

SjiX 'YYVi^ |uiAAexi, 

<3 'vnxvij' (^4A>^ -e/iKA/i^ dcm^ 
cbooov/Yit at 'LjUit. 


catch 

hatch 

latch 


bench 

bunch 

inch 


large 

charge 

barge 


bridge 

sledge 

grudge 
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wel'come shake ring mei/ri ly 

swim'ming be ]6?o' God r6 joige^ 

A Spring Morning 

1. Get up, little sister, the morning is bright. 

And the birds are all singing to welcome 
the light ; 

The buds are all opening — the dew^s on 
the flower; 

If you shake but a branch — ^see ! there 
falls quite a shower. 

a. By the side of their mothers — ^look ! under 
the trees. 

How the young lambs are playing about 
as they jilease; 

And by all the rings on the water, I know 

The fishes are merrily swimming below. 

8. Get up, for when all things are merry and 
glad. 

Good children should never be lazy and sad; 

For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that we 

May rejoice Hke the lark, and may work 
like the bee. * ladt flora basiinos 
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sprang en'vy mb'bled safc'ty 

feast ^ ^re scam'per fear 


The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse 

1 . A country mouse had a friend that lived 
in a house in town. One day this friend came 
to visit her. At dinner the 
country mouse brought out 
the best food she had. It 
a (jj.y QQj.j^ and wheat. 

ThQ 1)68t food 8h6 hftd /r TTTl 1 x 1 

2 . Why do you stay here , 
in the field?” said the town mouse. "You live 


no better than a poor ant. In town I have all 
kinds of good things. Come to see me, and I 
will show you what a mouse ought to have.” 

8. The hungry country mouse was glad to 
go. The next day they went to town together. 
Then what a feast they had ! 

4. "You are right,” said the country mouse 
to her friend. “ It is much better to live here, 
than in the country.” 

5. But as they nibbled at some cheese, the 
cook opened the door. The mice had to 
scamper away in fear for their lives. 



Ifil 

6. Soon they crept out again. But a huge 
cat sprang at them and almost caught them 
before they could get back 
to their lioles. 

7. Then the country 
mouse said, “You have here 
many fine things to eat, but 
you are all the time in fear 
for your life. I have poor 
fare at home, but at least I 
live in safety. I will go back 
there and not envy you your 

^ ‘ n ;; A huge Cat Sprang at 


bow'er toad grufigc tim'id fur'rj^ 

t The city mouse lives in a house ; — . 

The garden mouse lives in a bower. 

He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 

8. The city mouse eats bread and cheese ; — 
The garden mouse eats what he can ; 
.,^e will not grudge him seeds and stalks, 
Poor little timid fiirry man ! 

CHRISTINA ROaSHSTTl 
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From ttae palntlag by Sir Edwin Landseer Enffrared by Walter Alkmaa 


Shoeing the Bone 
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They saw that the ihoe was nailed to the hoof* 


b^ tween' 

wild 

until' 

spa^e 

fin'ger 

J67m 

proud 

steel 

sugar 

those 

grind'ing 

Kp 


John’s New Horse 
I 

1 . “May, May, here comes John with his 
new horse ! He must have brought it to 
show to us/’ 

2 . Frank waited until his sister came, and 
then they ran down to meet John. 

8. John was their cousin. He had just 
got this new horse, and he was very proud 
of it. Its name was Brownie. 

4. May got some sugar. Brownie took it 



in his soft lips and then ground it to pieces 
with his teeth, 

5 . “0 cousin John/' said 
May, “ let me get him another 
piece of sugar. See how he 

May got aomo angar. pkeS it ! " 



6. ‘^Ne, May/’ said Joliii. “Give him 
some of that fresh grass instead. Much sugar 
is as had for his teeth as it is for yours.” 

7. ^'Do let us see his teeth,” said May. 
So John opened the horse’s mouth to show 
the children his teeth. 

8. With these front teeth,” he said, “ a 
horse bites off the grass. He passes it back 
in his mouth to the flat grinding teeth. You 
see there is a little space between the front 
and back teeth. That is where the bit goes.” 


II 

9. Just then the horse lifted one of his feet 
to knock off a fly. Prank saw the shining 
steel shoe on his hoof and said, ‘‘Why do 
you put those things on his feet ? ” 

10 . “ To keep his hoofs fi'orn wearing out,” 
said John. “ Wild horses do not need shoes 
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They run on the grass, but my horse has to 
go along the hard roads/’ • 

11. But, John,” said Frank, how do they 
fasten the shoes to the hoof?” 

13 . John touched the horse’s leg, and 
Brownie at once lifted his foot. Then the 
children saw that the shoe was nailed to 
the hoof. 

13 . “ How it must hurt to have that done ! ” 
said May. 

14 Oh, no,” laughed John; no more than 
cutting your finger nails hurts you. The 
hoof is the horse’s toe nail. But now jump 
in, and Ave Avill go for a little drive.” 

13 . The children were very glad to do this, 
so they jumped in and off they went. 

Hoav many letters are there in the word 
another ? 

Use these letters to make other words. 


nose 

noise 

please 


grass 

dress 


dash 

crush 

fresh 


breeze 

freeze 

squeeze 


cross 
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rolling roving weep bold whom o bey' 

Lady Moon 

1. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 

roving ? 

‘‘Over the sea/’ 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
, loving ? 

“All that love me.” 

2. Are you not tired with rolling, and never 

Eesting to sleep? 

Why look so pale and sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep? 

8. “Ask me not this, little child, if you 
love me : 

You are too bold: 

I must obey my dear Father above me. 
And do as I’m told.” 

4. Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving? 

“Over the sea.” 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

‘<A11 that love me.” 


LORD HOUGHTON 



I (jedrge wrote bri'dle vain 

Washington enjoy' rid'er plunge 

farm change fa'vor Ite truth 

storeliouse sound mad'am blame 

n let'ter iii f5nd gen'tle men prSy 

Little George Washington 
I 

1 . You all know what a great man George 
Washington was. Perhaps you have seen 
pictures of him at the head of his army. But 
have you ever thought what kind of boy he 
was ? 

2 . His home was on a farm near a great 
river. There were fields and meadows around 
the house, and so many barns and storehouses 
• that it made almost a little town by itself. 

"8. Little George Washington used to play 
with his brothers, and he did many of the 
things that country boys do now. 

4 . He went fishing and swimming in the 
river, and he learned to shoot and ride. 

6. One of George’s older brothers was a 



soldier, and the little boy liked to play that 
he, too', was a soldier. He and his little 
friends at school used to march around with 
cornstalks for guns. 

II 

6^ One spring day George’s father went into 
the garden and wrote the name George 
Washington” in the soft earth. 

7. Then he filled the letters with seeds. The 


warm spring rains made them groAv. In a 
few days there was the name ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington ” growing in fresh, green leaves. 

8. Then Mr. Washington took George into 
the garden. The little boy ran 
about, looking at the flowers and 
plants. At last he saw his name 
growing there. 

9. “ 0 father,” he cried, 
“come and see this! Here is 
my name growing in this bed. 
Who made it?” 

10 . “Why do you think any- 
one made it ? ” asked Mr. Washington. “ Per- 
haps it grew by chance,” 



'Here is my name.” 
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11. am sure it did not/^ said George. 
‘'I never saw plants grow by chance so as 
to make one letter, and here is my name. I 
think you must have done it, father. Did 
you not ? 

13 . ''Yes, my son,’^ said Mr. Washington, 
"and I did it to teach you a lesson. Even 
a little thing like this does not come by 
chance. Then we may be sure chance did 
not make this beautiful world for us to 
live in. 

i;j. " There is water for you when you are 
thirsty, and food when you are hungry. 
There are plants and animals to give you 
clothing. There are beautiful sights for you 
to see, and sweet sounds for you to hear. 

14 . "The world is full of things for you 
to use and to enjoy. Some one has done 
all this for you. He is wiser and stronger 
than I. He loves you even more than I 
do. This is what I want you to learn and 
remember.” 

15 . "I will not forget it, father,” said 
George, and he did not. 
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16. Washington died when George was 
still a sxEiall boy. Then Mrs, Washington had 
to take care of the home and the farm, 

17 . She was very fond of horses and had a 
number of them. Among them was a fine 
young horse which no one had been able to 
ride or drive. One day George and some of 
his friends saw this horse in a field. 

18. “ I know I can ride him/' George said. 
*‘I am going to do it." 

19 . The other boys helped George catch the 
horse and put the bridle on it. Then George 
sprang upon its back. The young animal 
kicked and plunged. It tried in vain to 
throw its rider. 

20. At last it gave a great plunge and feU 
to the ground dead. .The boys were very 
much ftightened. 

21. 0 George, how angry your mother will 
be ! " one of them said. “ This is her favorite 
horse. Do not tell her about it, and she will 
think that some of the men are to blame." n. 

22. When ^e boys went in, Mrs. Washington 



/ 



■X J 
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The horse tried in vain to throw its rider. 



in 


said, “ Pray; young gentlemen^ have you seed 
my horses this morning ? I hope great care 
is taken of them. I am told that my 
favorite has grown to be a fine large 

23 . George said, ^^Your 
favorite is dead, madam. 

I killed him.’’ Then he 

24 . His mother did not 
speak for a minute. Then 

that my favorite horse is ’ 

dead, but I am glad that "Twr aTutit# i» d«a 4 ." 

my son always speaks the truth.” 


‘Tour fayorite is dead.” 


IV 

25 . There are three things you are to 
remember about Washington as a boy. He 
always told the truth, he was not afi"aid of 
anything, and he obeyed his father and 
mother. 


26. If these things had not been true of him 
as a boy, he would never have grown up to 
be a great and good man. 



Arom paintis^f G^b^rt Stuart. 

George Washington 
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aw'thor 

holy 

mbr'tal 

llb'er ty 

rapt'hre 

thee 

sllen^f? 

pil'grim 

na'tivc 

rilf 

prb long' 

fre^don: 

thrill 

sweP 

par take' 

tem'plec 


America 

1 . My country, ’tis of thee, . 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring ! 

8. My native country, thee — 
Laud of the noble free — 

Thy name I love ; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Tliy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills. 
Like that above. 

8 . Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring ^rom aU the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 
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Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, 

Th« sound prolong. 

4. Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light ; 

Protect us by Thy might. 

Great God, our King ! 

SAMUEL F. SMITH. 



Dowa came the mllki 


pail grand silk mis'tress 

sel/ luck'y milk'maid 

The Milkmaid 

1. A milkmaid did her work well; so one 
day her mistress gave her a pail of milk. 
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“You may sell this milk/’ she said, “and 
buy something for yourself.” 

2 . The gii’l put the pail on her head and 
started to town. “ What a lucky girl I 
am ! ” she said to liersolf. “ I will sell this 
milk and buy some eggs. 

8. “I will put the eggs under a hen, and 
she .will hatcli a fine brood of chickens. I 
will feed my chickens till they grow to be 
fat hens. 

4. “I will sell my hens and buy a fine 
dress, It must be silk, and I think it 
shall be green. Yes, I will have a green 
silk dress. How fine I shall look in it! 

5. “I shall be too grand to speak to the" 
other maids on the farm. When I go by 
them, I wiU not even look at them. I will 
just toss my head, — like this.” 

6. She gave her head a toss and down 
came the milk, and with it all her great 
hopes. 

alive became fasten merry 

alohe become often sorry 
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I sum dawA'ter iii crust iv shook 


Mi'das Mar'y gold 
moii'c^^ straii'ger 
spent sat'is fy 
heap n to-mor'rda? 


groaned hate 
coni 'fort shud'dered 

un hap'py rid 
im'age v spar'kled 


The Golden Touch 
I 

1. Once upon a time there lived a king 
named Midas. 

3. He was very rich, lie had money 
.enough to buy everything he could want all 
his life. 

3 . You would think he would not care for 
more. But the more money Midas had, the 
more he wished to have. 

4. There was only one thing he loved as 
well as his gold. That was his little daugh- 
ter Marygold. 

5 . Midas had a dark, strong room under 
his palace, where he kept his treasures. Here 
he spent much of his time, looking over 
them. 

6. One day he was in his strong room. 

13 
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Looking up from the heap of gold, he saw a 
stranger standing near him. 

I . How could he have got into the room ? 
Midas had come in alone and had fastened 
the door after him. 

8 . The stranger looked about him. 

“You are a rich man, friend Midas,” he 

said. “ You have much gold, I sec,” 

9 . “I should like to have still more,” 
said the king. 

“ Pray, how much do you want ? ” asked 
the stranger. 

10. Midas stopped to think. Somehow he 
felt sure that this stranger could give him 
what he wished. 

II. He thought and thought, but could not 
at once think of any sum that would satisfy 
him. 

n 

la. At last a bright thought came to him 
and he said, “ I wish that everything I touch 
could be changed to gold.” 

The stranger smiled at this, and the whole 
room seemed to become brighter. 
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18. “ The golden touch ! ” he cried. “ Are 
you sure this will satisfy you ? Will you 
never be sorry to have it ? ” 

14 . '' Sorry r’ cried Midas. “I should be 
quite happy.” 

15 . ''You shall have your wish,” said the 
stranger. "To-morrow at sunrise 
the golden touch shall be yours.” 

18. The next morning Midas 
found to his delight that his wish 
had come true. Everything turned 
to gold under his touch. Even 
his clothes became cloth of gold, 
as he put them on. 

‘ 17. After he was dressed, he went HetrooheatiuioM^ 

for a walk in his garden. It delighted him 
to see the roses change to gold as he touched 
them. 

HI 

18. This morning walk made the king hungry, 
and he went in to breakfast. He and his little 
daughter, Marygold, sat down to the table. 

19 . But the king soon found that he could 
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not eat his breakfast at all. Can you think 
why ? ■ 

20 . Everything turned to gold as he touched 
it, Midas had the richest breakfast ever set 
before a king. But hungry as he was, there 
was nothing he could cat. A poor man with 
a crust of bread and a cup of water was 

t 

better off than the king. 

21 . Midas groaned. Little Marygold heard 
him and ran to comfort him. 

He kissed her and cried, “ My dear, dear 
little Marygold ! ” 

22 . But Marygold made no answer. Her 
father’s touch had changed her to goldi 
Instead of his dear little girl, there stood 
before him a golden image. 

23. It would be too sad a story to tell 
you how unhappy Midas was. He would 
have given all his treasures to have had 
his dear child back again 

IV 

24. All at once he saw before him the 
stranger who had come to him in the 
treasure room. 



26. ‘‘Well, friend Midas,” the stranger said 
with a smile, “how do you get on with the 
golden touch?” 

26. Midas shook his head. “ I am very 
unhappy,” he said. 



Her father’s toaoh had changed her to gold. 


27. “Very unhappy!” said the stranger. 
“Why is that? You said the golden touch 
was the one thing you wanted.” 

28. “Grold is not everything,” 'said Midas. 
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" A cup of water or a crust of bread is better 
than gold- I would not have given my little 
girl for all the gold on earth,”- 

89 . ‘^You are wiser than you were, friend 
Midas,” said the stranger. “You see now 
that there are things in the world better than 
■gold” 

“ I hate the golden touch ! ” said 
Midas. 

80. Just then a fly lighted on his nose, but 
at once it fell to the floor. It, too, had be- 
come gold, Midas shuddered. 

31. “ I will tell you,” said the stranger, “how 
to get rid of the golden touch. Go and bathe 
in the river which flows through your garden. 
Pour some of that water over anything, which 
you wish to change to what it was before.” 

v 

88. Midas ran to the garden at once, and 
plunged into the river. Then he took some 
of the water and dashed it over little Mary- 
gold. 
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83. You would have laughed to see the color 
come back to her face. Before long 
she was her dear little self again. 

84. How happy Midas was! You 
may be sure he was glad to be rid of 
the golden touch. 

35 . But there was one thing which 
put him in mind of it as long as he 
lived. The sands' of the river in 
which he had bathed sparkled like gold! 

NATHANIiaL HAWTHORNE-ADAPTBn 


Write a 

story using 

these words: 


Midas 

money 

loved 

girl 

stranger 

wished 

touched 

gold 

breakfast 

turned 

bathe 

wiser 


Copy and memorize : 

c5|- a ib em/jb 
RiAMJh huexAMj -tX VJll iXb cLcrm/j 
6B-C/ tfu/ lalr&v (jAuit (A MyioJH , 
iOcriX 'iAnli (A 'Yioi qX oil, 
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w^st'ern silVer babe west 

Sweet and Low 

1. Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go; 

Como from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 

s. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest; 

Father will come to thee soon. 

Rest, rest on mother’s breast; 

Father will come to thee soon. 

Father will come to his babe in the nest; 
Silver sails all out of the west. 

Under the silver moon; 

Sleep, my little one,. sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep ! 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
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Words in Second Reader 

The following list will be useful for review exercises in enunciation, 
pronunciation, spelling, and language work. 


a'hle 

^'Ist 

a boat'lng 

4 slidre' 

k b6ve' 

awnt 

h erbss' 

aa'thbr 

& floating 

Awoke' 

a fra^' 


aft' Sr n<55n' 


age 

bAa 


babe 

ll'frSd 

bAck'wardg 

Al'i§e Neal 

bag 

a live' 

bank 

’ a lone' 

bare 

a l6ng' 

bar'lej^ 

al rSad'jf’ 

bas'kSt 

al'wayg 

baAe 

&n'grf 

bead 

to'i mal 

beAr 

dn'swSr 

beat'en 

4nt 

bS cAme' 

ap'ple-tart 

bA cft«§e' 

&mi 

bS fore' 

ar'mj^ 

bS gin' 

ftr'rant 

b6 gfln' 

&t'T6w 

bA Idto* 


bSneh 

branch 

bS neatii' 

brSak'fast 

BSs'sie 

breathe 

bSt'tSr 

breeze 

be tween' 

bride 

b^ ybnd' 

bri(/^e 

big'gSst 

bri'dle 

bil'ly 

broke 

bit 

brSk'en 

blame 

br(x)d 

blAn'kSt 

broom 

blind 

brttth 

blown 

brhaj^'At 

bltin+ 

baild 

bbd'ieg 

btinch 

bold 

busy (biz'zy) 

bol'afSr 

btit'ton 

bone 

btizs 

both 


bbt'tSm 

cake 

bound 

cAne 

bow'Sr 

cAp 

bowl 

cAre 

bow-wow 

cAr'rjf" 

b6x 

cAs'fle 
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c%w 

cd&k 

de light' 

earth 

chan9« 

cOOl 

de stroy' 

earth 'y 

chflnge 

. oOr'nSr 

dew (du) 

eag'y 


cOt't^e 

die 

eat'en 

charm'ing 1 coii§'m 

dln'ner 

Oeh'O 


cOv'Sr 

dlfch 

E'den 

cheek 

cOv'SrlSt 

dOc'tor 

Ed' ward 

cbBs^'ntlt 

cow'ard 

done 

ei'ther 

clle^i 5 r (ch\i) 

crilek 

dOer 

else 

chlek 

cream 

DO'ra 

elveg 

6hiis^'maB 

crOpt 

dOz'en 

6nd 

chhi’cli 

crook 

Drake-lake 

en'O mieg 

^Ir'cle 

crow 

draw 

Sn jpy' 

cle<zn 

crown'Od 

dream 

enough 

climd 

cru'Ol 

drear'y 

(e ntif) 

close 

crtimJ 

drSss 

On'vy 

doge 

crtish 

drew (dru) 

e ter'ni ty 

closely' 

crtist 

drive 

e'ven 

cloth 

chd 

driv'er 

e'ven ing 

clotheg 

cure 

drOop 

Ox p6ct' 

cloth'iog 

chrl 

drown 


cl6'v6r 

cushion 

drtim 

fail 

coal 

d&nge 

drfim'mer 

faint 

coarse 

d^n'dO li On 

Dhck-lhek 

faith'f^ 

cOek'a d<3t)'- 

dark 

dm? 

falZ'en 

dledOO' 

dgrt 

dy'ing 

fare 

COck-lOek 

d&sh 


farm 

cOm'fOrt 

dftwpf^'ter 

each 

farm'er 

cOn tout' 

dOod 

ear 

farm'house 

cOO 

deal 

early 

fas'^ 
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f&t 

fel'l^w 

gdot 

hat 

fa'feSr 

f6nd 

gOb'bls 

ha^ch 

fawlt 

fOol 

Ged 

hats 

fa' vor ite 

fftr'est 

gold 

health'^ 

fear 

f6r ev'6r 

gold' on 

heap 

feast 

forget' 

gdbd-byo' 

heat 

fSotti'er 

FOx-lOx 

Gooss-ldOss 

heath 

fed 

fra'grant. 

gown 

heav'sn 

fe(sd 

freo'dom 

grand 

heav'jf" 

fed 

freo'l^ 

grand'mottier hed 

fed'6r 

fresh 

grass'hep p6r 

hel 16' 

feri9«a 

friend'lj^ 

greed' f 

heip'ful 

felt 

fri^At'en 

grind 

Hen-ien 

i^TiQe 

fro 

groan 

hid 

few (fu) 

frOl'ic 

grtic?gs 

hil? 

mi 

frOnt 

Grtif/ ' 

hind 

fine 

fijl? 

glim 

hiss 

•fio'ger 

f &n'nl est 

gwess 

ho 

fin'ish 

fflr'r3>- 


hoarss 

ftsli 



hold 

fit 

Gan'der- 

hab'it 

hols 

flat 

lan'der 

hazf 

ho'ly 

float 

gen'tlo 

hanc^'sOm 6r 

/iOn'est 

floor 

gen 'tie men 

hap'psn 

hdbd 

Fler'engo 

^ebr^e 

hap' pi ness 

hoof 

M^At'in galo W asli'ing ton hard 

h6p 

flow 

gift 

hard'sn 

hops 

flftt'ter 

giv'^n 

hard'ly 

hOs'pi tal 

foam 

glass 

hdrs 

het 

fo^k 

goal 

hasts 

hlig 



hu^e 
h&m 
httm'bl^ 
Ltin'drgd 
hiing 
' litiut 
hdnt'gr 
hijr raA' 

ige 

m 

im'Sge 
In deed' 
in'dla- 
rtib'ber 
igk 
in'sgct 
In stfiad' 

Z&ck Frbst 
jaw 

mf 

J6hn 

join 

jbl'lj^ 

joy 

jMge 

keen 

kgpt 

key'hdle 


kick 

kind'nfiss 

king 

kit'ten 

knew (nil) 

^nbc'k 

^own 

la'bor 
l&iA 
\&vah 
Mnd 
lai^e 
l^cb 
late 
la'zj^ 
leaf 
learn 
least 
ISafii'gr 
16(1 
16ft 
l68'sen 
I6t'ter 
Hb'er tj?- 
lie 
life 
lift 
lil'y 
limp 


l8d 


line 

mi^At 

lip 

might'f 

lis'ien 

milk 

lives 

ndlk'ma^ 

l6ek 

mind 

lone'ljt 

mine 

Ibss 

minute 

Ibst . 

(min'it) 

loud 

mise 

low 

mi8'tr6ss 

lliek'^ 

mo'ment 

Ifing 

mon'ey 

ma’am 

mon'kej^ 

mbrn'ing- 

mad'am 

gWrf 

ma^d 

mbr'tal 

Ma’rj!- 

mCst 

Mar' gold 

moun’t«an 

mas't6r 

mous'ie 

mat 

mouth 

mean 

move 

m6ant 

Mrs. 

meat 

mftd 

meet 

mu'sic 

m6r'rfljt 

m6r'rjt 

na«l 

Mi' das 

na'k6d 

mid'dle 

na'tive 

mid'dle-sized n^ugh'if 

mid'ni^At 

need 
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ixee'dle 

pack 

pleage 

rage . 

ne^A'bor 

pM 

plod 

rake 

ne^'ther 

l>ail 

plow 

rap'tiire 

news (nuz) 

pam 

pltingu 

rSad'jt 

n6xt 

paint 

point 

re'al 

nib'ble 

pair 

p6 lite' 

re'al ly 

mqe 

pdl'a^c 

pbr'iicige 

rSd'der 

ni^ef'lj?" 

pale 

p6t 

rS joige' 

iio'blg 

pa'per 

poi/r 

rS mfim'ber 

no'bOd f 

part 

pray 

rich 

nbd 

j^ai' take' 

pi-ayerg 

rid 

noi§0 

pass 

pr6g'ent 

rid'er 

none 

past 

press 

ii(/7tt 

nog^ 

pectrl 

prS t8nd' 

mi 

notb'ing 

pgck 

prettier 

ring 

notion 

pew'plc 

(prit'ti er) 

road 

(no'sbiln) 

per baps' 

prige 

roam 

niim'ber 

p6t 

pride 

roast 

nArse 

Pie'eo la 

prb long' 

r6b 

niirs'ie 

pick 

prdm'ise 

roli 


piegc 

prbp'Sr 

r<5om 

6 bey' 

pil'grim 

pro teet' 

rove 

ocean(6'slian) pil'iow 

proud 

TOW 

6’er 

pine 


rude 

6ften 

pit'j^ 


rilm'ble 

6'pm 

p]a§c 

qn§,r'r6l 


6vgkt 

plain 

quick'ly 

sad 

own 

plan 

qui'6t 

safe 


play'ful 

quili 

safe't^ 

page 

play'mate 

quite 

sail 
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si'lenye 

spied 

strike 

s&m& 

s3Qk 

spin 

string 

B&od 

sil'vSr 

spoke 

stripe 

Sdn'ta Cla-wg 

sis'tSr 

spoon 

sthng 

83,tl8 fy 

skieg 

sprang 

sugar 

sg/w'gSr 

skip 

squeak 

(shug'ar) 

save 

slisdge 

squeeze 

slim 

scam'pgr 

sleep'f 

sta^rg 

shp poge' 

s<?6nt 

\ 

hSad 

staZk 

shi’ prige' 

scream 

slept 

stand 

swal'l&w 

search 

slow’ 

stare 

sweep 

s61^ 

slow'l^ 

stSad'j^ 

swSn 

shad'O'ze 

slftg 

steel 

sw6pt 

shake 

smal/ 

stee'ple 


shame 

smSl^ 

stSp 

ta'ble 

share 

smile 

sting 

tad'pole 

sheiJ 

8ua«l 

stSck'iug 

tak'en 

shfie'mak Sr 

snap 

stole 

taste 

sh{)e§ 

snfig 

st5p 

tay'er 

shdbk 

sSft’ly 

stoi’e'house 

teach 

sh<56t 

sold 

sto'rieg 

teeth 

shOrt 

s5ng 

stdrm'j^ 

tSm'ple 

shotted 

sSr'rj^ 

stra^/it 

tgr'ilbly 

show 

s6rt 

strang'Sr 

thaw 

show'Sr 

sound 

strftw 

.fliee 

shril? 

spa§e 

straw'bSrrieg ttiSm sSlveg' 

shtid'dSr 

spare 

stray 

thick 

shht 

spar'kle 

stream 

th^f 

siffht 

speak 

street 

thirst'y 

Biffn 

spSut 

strSfeh 

thistle 
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trftmp 

^ough 

treasure 

thread 

(trfizh'ur 

thrilZ 

treat 

^r^gh 

trick 

thrtish 

trip-tra,p 

tlitin'dSr 

trSd'dcn 

thy 

trol^ 

timid 

trotl'Llc 

ti'njt 

truth 

tir^' 

tu'lip 

toad 

Thr'kcy- 

to-day' 

Mr'kc^ 

to^ 

tAru 

toil 

told 

to-m5r'r6«> 

tuih^tp'py 

tin til' 

t'6ngae 

t(5ol 

hp sSt' 

t6r'tois« 

usc'ful 

t6ss 

v&in 

totlcli 

vftl'lcy 

to wlie(?' 

vgm 

to whit' 

v6x 

town 

vig'it 


wa«t 

win 

wak^ 

wind'mil? 

wan'der 

win'dow 

war 

wiok 

wasp 

wige 

waste 

wig'ar 

wa'ter ci*6ss 

wisp 

wave 

wi&'Sr 

wear 

wolf 

wea'rj*’ 

wolveg 

wfiatli'er 

.woTi'derful ■ 

w6b 

wdbd 

weed 

wdbd'en 

weep 

wdbl 

wfekeome 

worker 

w6st 

(wdrk'gr) 

wfist'eru 

worse (whrs) 

w6t 

wo«nd'6d 

white'nftss 

wove 

whole 

wrap 

whom 

wrote 

whoge 


wife 


wild 

ySs'ter day 

willing 

yohng'fist 



m 

Phonic Chart 


Vowels 


fi as in h&te 

6 as in m6t 

u as in pictdre 

t as in senSte 

k as in her 

& as in t&b 

& as in lUlt 

i as in ])iue 

u as in pull 

H as i^f&r 

i as in idea 

fl as in fflr 

g as in all 

i as in pin 

u as in rude 

h. as in ask 

I as in sir 

oi, oy as in oil, toy 

k as in cAre 

6 as in note 

on, ow as in out, now 

6 as in me 

6 as in viblet 

IK) as in moon 

k as in believe 

ft as in nftt 

ob as in fdbt 


u as in tube 



Equivalents 


a=tt as in wh^t 

I=e as in bird ft=a as in hftrse 

as in thgy 

p=()5 as in do o=ti as in s6n 

A=A as thAre 

0=00 or u as in y=i as in fly 

i=6 as in police 

woman 

y^=i 08 m hjbnn 


Consonants 


Qosm call 

^ as in get 

th as in this 

P 08 m pent 

g as in gem 

n (=ng) 08 in igk 

cb as in chase- 

B 08 m same 

X (=ks) 08 in vex 

€h 08 w ehorus 

§ as in hag 

5 (=g8) 08 mejist 

ph 08 ^ phaise 

th as in thin 







